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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


The real want of England at this hour is a Leader 
of Opposition who can and will stand up to the Prime 
Minister. Neither Mr. Asquith, nor Lord Robert 
Cecil, nor Mr. Adamson, seems willing or capable of 
performing this function. The nation is suffering from 
a moral and financial collapse, of which the Prime 
Minister is either ignorant, or to which he is indiffer- 
ent. The moral position is this. Christianity is in 
much the same plight as Paganism in the third cen- 
tury: it gets lip-service, but has no real authority. 
Nobody will obey orders: duty and service are objects 
of derision. The financial position is one of universal 
extravagance and unlimited debt. The manual 
workers get enormous wages, treble the pre-war wage 
in many cases, which they spend in eating, drinking, 
and amusement. The upper and middle classes cannot 
save, because they are over-taxed, and the cost of liv- 
ing is too high. 


The Prime Minister is intoxicated with his appa- 
rently unlimited power, for he combines in his own 
hand the powers of the Sovereign, and Parliament. 
He is surrounded by flatterers and toadies, and on the 
rare occasions when he condescends to visit the House 
of Commons, he overpowers it with his facile elo- 
quence. Like Mr. Wilson, he fancies himself the 
Regenerator, as he is the Dictator, of Europe. In 
reality he is as ignorant, as Mr. Wilson proved to be, 
of European politics, on which his judgment is gene- 
rally wrong. He suffers from the want of an opponent 
to remind him that he has “a lith in his neck ’’; and 
to force him to remain at home and pay attention to 
the financial and moral dangers that are overwhelming 
us here and in Ireland. Poles, Russians, Danzigers, 
Mesopotamian Arabs, must be left to settle their own 
hash. Dr. Addison and Mr. Fisher, the two chief 
squandermaniacs, must be got rid of. 


Once more Mr. Lloyd George’s judgment of men 
and events of European importance has been proved 
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to be quite wrong. He was certain that the Revolu- 
tion which deposed and finally murdered the Tsar 
would increase the value of Russia as an ally, and 
congratulated Kerensky. A second time, heedless of 
the warnings of the French and American: Govern- 
ments, he persisted in believing in the good faith of 
the Soviet. and personally received and shook hands 
with Krassin and Kameneff. When will the Prime 
Minister learn that anarchists who murder and rob 
their fellow-citizens are not to be trusted in any of the 
relations of life? What will teach him that it is an 
intolerable degradation for a British Prime Minister to 
shake hands with assassins and thieves? Now that 
the Poles have driven the Bolshevik blackguards back, 
it has dawned on Mr. Lloyd George that the Soviet 
should not be recognised, as the French and American 
Governments have always said. We trust that Kras- 
sin and Kameneff will now be shown the door. 


We are heartily glad that the Poles have driven back 
the rascally Russians to their lair of foulness and 
murder. But if the Poles can do this, what would not 
an army corps of French and British soldiers have 
done? They would have crunched up Bolshevism in a 
few weeks, as a bear crunches a rotten apple. And 
could not France and Britain have furnished an army 
corps, 30,000 soldiers apiece? Surely, even with 
Mesopotamia (the worst of our wild-cat adventures) on 
our hands, Britain might have spared a couple of divi- 
sions, and France the same. This was what Mr. 
Churchill wanted to do, and what the French would 
have been glad to help him in doing, for the smashing 
of Bolshevism is more important to France than to 
Britain. But our Prime Minister allowed himself to be 
bluffed by the Daily Herald and by the Smillie, Hodges 
and Williams gang. It is a thousand pities, for these 
extremists do not represent even their own’ unions. 
Everybody knows that the Russian troops, whether Red 
or White, are a wretched set of cowards, and will 
desert to whichever side they think the stronger. 


Lord Milner’s settlement of Egypt seems to us 
fraught with great risks. After fifty years of patient 
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and highly skilled government, and a large expenditure, 
England is to clear out of Egypt, and, while protecting 
the Canal and the country with our fleets and armies, 
to hand it over to Zaglul Pacha, one of the chief deben- 
ture holders in the Daily Herald! We regard Zaglul 
as a mischievous intriguing Bolshevist, and his rebel- 
lion is to be rewarded as rebellion always is rewarded 
by our present Government. The Capitulations are 
to be abolished, that is, the British, Italian, French, 
and American subjects now resident in Egypt are to be 
convertec into the subjects of Zaglul and his pachas. 
Have the American, French, and Italian Governments 
agreed to this? The mixed tribunals are indeed to be 
retained, that is to say, the Consular Courts with 
European judges are still to decide cases where Euro- 
pean suitors are concerned: but without the backing 
of their Governments we don’t: see what authority the 
European judges can have. The English advisory 
officials are tu be dismissed ‘‘ with generous compen- 
sation ’’; but a High Commissioner or Agent-General 
is still to fill Cromer’s position. 


Mr. Lansbury denies that the Daily Herald has ever 
received a rouble or a bond from the Russian Bolshe- 
viks. Assuming that Mr. Lansbury is a witness to 
truth, which after his report of his Russian visit is a 
large assumption, it comes to this—Mr. Lansbury, like 
many other people, has been fooled by Lenin, Trotsky, 
and Co. For after the wireless messages intercepted, 
what Mr. Lansbury calls the ‘‘ spying ’’ on a friendly 
(?) Powe1, he can hardly deny that he was willing to 
receive money from the Bolsheviks. He didn’t receive 
it, so he tells us, but only because the Bolsheviks 
didn’t pay. . In other words, Lenin and Trotsky have 
bilked poor Mr. Lansbury of his wages, which is a way 
they have, .:Mr. Lansbury doesn’t really much matter : 
he is too foolish to count. But there are other serious 
Labour leaders implicated as directors and trustees of 
the Daily Herald, Messrs. Arthur Henderson, Clynes, 
Thomas, and Bevin. 


The trouble about the leaders of organised Labour is 
a very old one; as old as society itself. The leading 
trade union officials get paid £800 to £1,000 a year. 
If they are Members of Parliament, they get another 
#400 a year, which makes a handsome income for 
those who began life as manual workers. In addition, 
several of them are paid for writing articles in the 
papers, which they sign, if they do not always com- 
pose. ‘‘Had I to begin life again,’’ said old Eldon, 
‘“ damn me, I’d begin as an agitator.’’ Now the com- 
fortable position of these trade union leaders is depen- 
dent on their talking revolution to their unions, and 
compromise to the capitalists. If they ceased to make 
the shop-stewards and the young hot-heads believe that 
they were leading them to the subversion of society, out 
they would go. If they ceased to make capitalists be- 
lieve that they, the trade union leaders, stood between 
capital and red ruin, the capitalists would cease to pay 
them, as in many ways, direct and indirect, they now 
do. 


It is, as we said, an old difficulty. We regard 
Messrs. Barnes, Henderson, Thomas, Clynes, Brace, 
Adamson, and others whom we don’t know or can’t 
remember, as the Girondists. The Mountain is made 
up of Messrs. Smillie, Hodges, R. T. Williams, and 
Bevin. When it comes to business, the Mountain will 
expel and kill the Gironde; just as in time society will 
expel and kill the Mountain. Who is the most malig- 
nant and dangerous of the Mountain? We think, un- 
questionably, Mr. Frank Hodges. Mr. Smillie, for all 
his roughness and bluffing talk, is a Scot, with a fair 
dose of Caledonian caution: he doesn’t really 
want to see the streets, even of Motherwell, run 
with blood. Mr. Williams has a strain of literary 
taste, even love of poetry, in him; a bit of Camille Des- 
moulins. Mr. Bevin has a sense of humour, a dash of 
the genial Danton, with his joy of living. Of such men 
one need not despair ; they may be satisfied, or silenced. 
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But Mr. Hodges is one of those to whom ‘‘a state of 
order is a sentence of obscurity.’’ He is the implac- 
able enemy of society, and should be left to the Attor- 
ney-General. 


If Mr. Smillie and his miners are going to plunge 
the nation into the misery and loss of a coal strike, 
they must at least present a logical and consistent 
case. Mr. Smillie is good enough to admit that his 
real object is the nationalisation of mines, that is, the 
expropriation of the present mine-owners, and the sub- 
stitution as single owner of the State. But the strike 
is not against the mine-owners, who are not touched 
by it; their profits are fixed and guaranteed by the 
State. Mr. Smillie’s strike is against the State, for 
whose benefit the miners profess themselves so willing 
to work. As things are now, the State makes a profit 
of some sixty millions out of the abnormal price of 
exported coal. This profit Mr. Smillie proposes to 
divide between his miners and the domestic con- 
sumers. Should Mr. Smillie succeed, the State would 
be running the coal industry without profit, and when 
the abnormal export price of coal falls, as fall it must, 
the State would lose heavily. Mr. Smillie is merely 
proposing a further subsidy for his friends. 


When we said last week that what was wanted was 
less, not more, production, we meant if unemployment 
on a large scale is.to be avoided this winter. There 
has undoubtedly been over-production in certain 
trades, the textile, cotton, and woollen trades, the 
rubber trade, the boot and shoe trade, possibly. This 
ought to bring down prices, which would be a benefit; 
but it would also mean the turning off of many hands. 
If closing down is to be prevented, there must in cer- 
tain trades be a diminution of production. But in 
most other trades, iron and steel, ships, locomotives, 
building, there cannot be too much produced. 


‘Dilution ’’ has become a technical term in indus- 
trial controversy, meaning the lowering of wages by 
the irruption of amateurs into the preserves, or mono- 
poly, of what is called skilled labour. At the next 
trade union congress the Horticultural Workers’ 
(Anglicé, the gardeners) Union is to move that ‘‘ imme- 
diate action be taken to prevent workers who have 
obtained a shorter working week (through their trade 
union) utilising their leisure time in entering into com- 


petition with workers in other industries at rates of. 


wages much below the standard prevailing for the 
workers in these industries.’’ This must mean that 
railway porters and farm labourers, who now enjoy 
double or treble wages, and have many vacant hours, 
must not take, off their coats and do a little job-garden- 
ing for their neighbours. 


This is quite in the modern spirit of tyranny, which 
prescribes what a man shall do in his leisure as well 
as in his working hours, and which regards as a crime 
the making of extra money by extra work. But then 
the National Union of Journalists chips in with an 
amendment to the Gardeners’ motion “‘ calling on the 
executives of affiliated trade unions to prohibit the 
growing practice of union officials and other Labour 
leaders competing with professional journalists in sup- 
plying for gain news to newspapers and news agen- 
cies, as such a practice interferes with the professional 
journalists’ means of livelihood.’’ This is excellent, 
and really quite reasonable. We have already drawn 
attention to the practice of trade union officials signing 
articles for which they are paid at rates far beyond 
the merits of the ‘‘copy,’’ if they indeed compose 
what they sign. Trade union officials are so highly 
paid that they ought to be ‘‘ whole timers.” 


There is an amusing mistake in Lord Rothermere’s 
excellent article on Labour in the Sunday Pictorial. He 
quotes from the New Statesman the following sen- 
tence: ‘It’? (i.e., the newspaper) ‘‘ wants to see a 
serious attempt to work out, in relation to British pro- 
blems, not the dictatorship of the proletariat, but the 
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control of Society by those who perform useful social 
service in the interests of the whole community.’’ Lord 
Rothermere takes those ‘‘ who perform useful social 
service ’’ to mean the Big Three, the miners, the rail- 
waymen, and the transport workers; and he asks, with 
reason, why these bodies should control the whole 
country. Bless Lord Rothermere’s innocence! Those 
who perform useful social service and to whom control 
is to be handed over are not the Triple Alliance, but the 
Sidney Webbs, and their satellites, their editors, and 
statisticians. The Webbs have spent their lives and 
their fortunes (Mrs. Webb is the sister of Lady Court- 
ney and Lady Parmoor, and all were heiresses) in push- 
ing their tyrannical and wasteful State Socialism, 
which, if ever realised, they aspire to control. 


It is to be hoped that Lord Rothermere will publish 
in a book or pamphlet the series of pungent and pene- 
trating articles, full of common-sense and reflection, 
which he is contributing to his own paper on Labour. 
All our miseries come back to wages, the exorbitant 
wages which male and female workers have extorted 
from helpless consumers, including themselves. These 
wages, given for less work than before, are more than 
the industries can bear, and must, if persisted in, lead 
to closing down and unemployment—misery for all, 
consumers as well as those thrown out of work. Has 
anyone who considered the amount of malaise and in- 
convenience which are directly due to the new financial 
independence of women? The cost of laundrying has 
risen so high that all but the rich have to wear dirty 
linen. The linen of the comparatively rich is so badly 
washed that it is returned from the laundry half dirty, 
and often wholly spoiled. The laundrymen, the mana- 
gers we mean, say that the fault is not theirs, but the 
women’s, who are idle, often barely sober, and bent on 
amusement out of doors with ‘‘ the boys.”’ 


The same thing applies to other kinds of woman’s 
work. Our dinners are half cooked; our beds half 
made; our invalids unnursed; our children untended; 
and our houses unswept. This is because women get 
such high wages that they are ‘‘financially indepen- 
dent.’’ In one of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s plays, ‘ Misal- 
liance,’ Johnny, who is the incarnation of the author’s 
ruthless common-sense, says, ‘‘ You may take it from 
me that the moment a woman becomes pecuniarily in- 
dependent, she gets hold of the wrong end of the stick 
in moral questions.’’ Asked what he concludes from 
that, Johnny answers, ‘* Well, obviously, that inde- 
pendence in women is wrong, and shouldn’t be allowed. 
For their own good, you know. And for the good of 
morality in general. You agree with me, Lord Sum- 
merhays, don’t you?’’ Lord Summerhays, ‘‘ It’s a 
very moral moral, if I may so express myself.’’ And 
so say all of us. 


The tragedy of the Romanoffs in all its black horror 
is being told piecemeal in the Times. It is impossible 
not to despise the Tsar for his weakness: impossible 
not to hate the Tsarina for her hysterical infatuation for 
a dirty, drunken monk, and her obstinate conceit in 
thinking she could rule Russia; impossible, of course, 
not to pity both, for their punishment was greater than 
they deserved. And the ex-Kaiser Wilhelm, who was 
really their murderer, is growing comfortably old and 
fat in the snug seclusion of a Dutch country house, the 
guarded flame of a monstrous life! When the black- 
coated and bespectacled gentlemen arrived from the 
Duma at the wayside station with the Tsar’s abdication 
drawn up for signature, Nicholas should have called a 
file of riflemen and had them shot on the platform. He 
should then have marched on Petrograd with General 
Alexieff. But then Louis XVI should have run the 
postmaster of Varennes through the guts when he 
stopped the King at the bridge. Henriette, Marie An- 
toinette, and Alexandra, all brought their royal hus- 
bands to the worst of deaths. 


It is horrible to think that but for the cowardice of 
our Prime Minister, unable to face the ferocity and 
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ignorance of Labourites and Hun-hunters, the Tsar and 
his family might have escaped to England. So far 
from offering our most loyal Ally an asylum, Mr. Lloyd 
George congratulated the rebels who deposed him. 
We suppose that all attémpts to try the ex-Kaiser have 
been abandoned: and presumably the German war- 
criminals, the commandants of prison-camps, the 
generals responsible for the Belgian deportations, and 
the massacring of French non-combatant peasants, will 
get off scot-free. Why tease about the past? Mr. 
Lloyd George is dashing about Europe in special trains, 
staying in royal villas, now at Spa, now at Lucerne, 
but settling nothing, so far as we can see. But 
vive la bagatelle! The Prime Minister is enjoying 
himself, and so are the new rich. But the nation? 


Stripped of professional verbiage, the Bishops’ 
opinions on the birth-rate differ from those of Mr. 
Harold Cox as to the means of control which 
may be used. If our population were to go on 
increasing at the rate of the last six months, in twelve 
generations (i.e., in 360 years) the British would out- 
number the present total population of the globe. If 
other nations were to increase at the same rate, long 
before that date, probably in three or four generations 
(say 100 years) an internecine war would be necessary, 
if men, women and children were to live. The Bishops 
denounce what they call ‘‘ unnatural ’’ methods of pre- 
vention—though of course nothing is unnatural—but 
recommend ‘‘ the paramount importance of deliberate 
and thoughtful self-control.’’ As Mr. Cox points out, 
this means ‘‘ abstention from sexual union ’’ when the 
family has reached the necessary limit. It is a counsel 
of perfection, and likely to be treated as such. Much 
depends on age and temperament. 


A country which is spending 1,200 millions a year, 
one way and another, is of course too poor to keep the 
fabric of Westminster Abbey in repair, or its hospitals 
from insolvency. But over £100,000 has been sub- 
scribed to prevent the Abbey from tumbling down: 
and we are wondering whether it would not be possible 
to get together a similar sum to buy Dr. Addison out 
of the Government. Dr. Addison has as Minister of 
Health a salary of £5,000 a year, and a little less than 
4 100,000 invested in Five per cent. War Loan, or still 
better in his own Housing Bonds at 6 per cent., would 
enable him to abandon politics, and either return to his 
practice in Bethnal Green without the uncertainty that 
worries professional men, or to retire to some Sabine 
farm. A crumbling, or even a ruined, Abbey would be 
a smaller catastrophe than the continuance of Dr. Addi- 
son in office. The Abbey might be rebuilt at a cost of 
a few millions : but Dr. Addison will cost us hundreds 
of millions before he has done with us. We should be 
willing to head the Addison Retirement Fund with a 
subscription of £100 in Housing Bonds, if one of the 
Government publicity experts will take the matter up. 
No doubt a peerage might be thrown in. 


Mrs. Asquith possesses the rare and amiable gift of 
idealising her friends. Had she been compelled to use 
the blanks and asterisks, which the reticence of our 
great-grandfathers imposed on themselves, we doubt 
whether anybody, even a ci-devant Soul, would have 
recognised her portrait of Lord Midleton. On the other 


hand, the sketch of Mr. Balfour is admirable. Intel- 


lectual arrogance, and its consequent contempt for the 
perhaps petty ambitions of the politicians who fought 
and voted in his support, were the cause of Mr. Bal- 
four’s fallin 1911. After having been in power (second 
only to Lord Salisbury) for twenty years, on leaving it 
in 1905 he gave his brother a pension and his private 
secretary a privy councillorship: nothing to anybody 
else. When about to address a meeting of 10,000 
people, he would scribble a few words on the back of 
an envelope, and think the matter out on his legs, when 
he got there. He bored and puzzled provincial audi- 
ences. But his good looks were striking, though they 
don’t seem to have struck Margot. 
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MAN’S LAST STAND. 


T) Y the American Constitution, which unlike our own 

is. written, the Amendment to the suffrage law 
which gives votes to all women of 21 years on the same 
terms as men requires to be ratified by three-fourths of 
the State legislatures, which consist of two Chambers 
each. This is a very wise provision to prevent hasty 
changes in the Constitution. As there are 48 States in 
the Union, the ratification by thirty-six legislatures con- 
firms and makes law the Female Suffrage Bill carried in 
Congress. Tennessee is the thirty-sixth State legisla- 
ture which has ratified the Bill, but the majority is only 
two. It is small wonder that the opponents of Female 
Suffrage demand a recount, and allege that the majority 
was obtained by bribery. According to the newspapers 
the State Attorney-General has informed the malcon- 
tents that they cannot have a recount; but promises 
that the charges of bribery shall be investigated. Let 
us hope they may be substantiated, and the ratification 
upset. For it is Man’s last‘ stand against the subver- 
sion of his rights of virility by a tyranny which, unless 
we are much mistaken, will prove to be at once humi- 
liating and dangerous. Humiliating, because it is the 
submission of the superior to the inferior sex. Dan- 
gerous, because, if it be pushed beyond a certain point, 
it will be overthrown by an appeal to physical force. 

The thoughtless levity and wire-puller’s logic by 
which men have allowed themselves to be divested of 
political supremacy by dividing it with millions of 
women and girls are appalling. In America some 
consultation of public opinion has been enforced by the 
precautions of Madison and Hamilton. Though we 
have little doubt that the local legislatures were bribed 
or intimidated in much the same way as they were over 
total prohibition, still the forms were observed, and 
some time was given for the expression of adverse sen- 
timent. But what are we to say of the manner in 
which this vast revolutionary change was carried out 
in Britain? Whilst the war was still raging, and 
everyone’s thoughts were concentrated with anguish on 
the issues, the Speaker of the House of Commons gets 
together a Committee, not composed of eminent or even 
experienced politicians, and with the assistance of Mr. 
Walter Long extends the suffrage to some eight mil- 
lion women and girls. It is the most revolutionary 
measure ever -carried, and it was passed without con- 
sulting either the men, from whom power was taken, 
or the women, to whom power was given. It is our 
belief that, had the men and women been consulted by 
some form of plébiscite or referendum, a large majority 
would have pronounced against the wholesale dilution 
of the franchise by millions of ignorant girls and 
women. That is a mere opinion: but what is 
not a matter of opinion is that a revolutionary measure 
was hustled through in the course of the war without 
consulting the constituencies. The Speaker and Mr. 
Long are, of course, exultant over the result of the 
Election in 1918. But they know not what they have 
done. Very few women voted in 1918, and -that in 
circumstances which cannot be repeated. You cannot 
have another coupon d’état. The women will vote 
some day in a manner which may ruffle the serenity of 
Messrs. Lowther and Long. 

Female suffrage is not so dangerous in new and small 
communities, where the legislative problems are few 
and uninteresting. In Australia and New Zealand only 
a tiny proportion of women, we are informed, take the 
trouble to go to the poll. The questions there are 
generally a little more or a little less protection, or the 
hours and wages of labour. Women of the upper and 
middle classes turn up their noses at such issues. But 
in large, complex, and wealthy States like Britain and 
America the stakes played for by politicians are higher 
and more exciting, and the danger of uninformed inter- 
vention by women proportionately greater. In 
America, already, the most intolerable act of tyranny 
ever perpetrated by a self-governing community, the 
total prohibition of the use of malt and spirituous 
liquors, has been carried by the women. Besides the 
question of the drink law, there are in America many 
questions connected with the rights of property, and 
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the diffusion of wealth, and the incidence of taxation, 
which offer dangetous opportunities to the collector of 
female votes. There are the railways and the trusts. 
In an old and complex society like that of Britain the 
issues are still more exciting and more dangerous. 
There is a cloud of questions that require for their 
handling the political experience, the knowledge of life, 
and the familiarity with money matters, that even the 
humblest men possess, but which women do not and 
cannot possess. There are the Monarchy, the Church, 
the House of Lords, taxation, protection and free trade, 
round which controversy surges. Does anyone seri- 
ously assert that the majority of women are in any way 
equipped for the discussion, still less for the decision, of 
such matters? How many women have ever seen a bill 
of lading or a bill of exchange? How many women 
have the foggiest notion of the results of tariffs or free 
imports? How many women have ever seen, or could 
understand, a balance sheet? Yet in a highly commer- 
cialised country like England we, or rather Messrs. 
Lowther and Long, have placed the casting vote at 
elections in the hands of women. 

There are indeed two questions of which women, 
not unmarried girls, are competent to have an opinion, 
the law of marriage and the consumption of drink. But 
their very knowledge is dangerous, because they are 
more than likely to regard these questions sexually, and 
from an angle quite different to that of men. We 
admit’that the law of marriage requires amendment; 
but we are not prepared to approve of the expenditure 
of public money in producing a high birth-rate, or of 
punishing celibacy by differential taxation, or of the 
compulsory division of income between man and wife, 
or even of compulsory wedlock. With regard to the 
drink question, it is a fact that the vast majority of 
women, whether from long habit, or internal construc- 
tion, can’t digest and therefore dislike spirituous 
liquor. They take their alcohol in sugar. They don’t, 
most of them, take beer or whisky: but they munch 
endless chocolates, on which they spend, next to their 
dress, most of their new money. They see quickly 
enough that if their ‘‘ old man ”’ is not allowed to buy 
whisky or beer or champagne, there is so much more 
over for them to spend. Nothing is therefore more 
probable than that the female voters will go solid for 
total prohibition, and joined with the old teetotal vote, it 
may subject us to this most galling tyranny. How will 
Messrs. Lowther and Long look then? The danger is, 
as we said above, that the men will resort to the 
weapons with which nature has furnished them, and 
that the argument of the black eye, while it may dis- 
figure temporarily the daughters of Eve, will be the 
only means of recovering the lost Rights of Man. 


MR. CHARLES HAWTREY. 


R. CHARLES HAWTREY on the stage is the 

embodiment of that spirit of Alsatia celebrated by 
Elia in his defence of the comic dramatists of the Re- 
storation. Elia’s famous essay is, indeed, consider- 
ably better fitted to serve as an appreciation of Mr. 
Hawtrey than of Congreve and Wycherley. Congreve 
and Wycherley were no such sprites as Elia endeavours 
to make out. Elia liked their wit, and consequently 
felt compelled to explain away their wickedness. His 
explanation is amusing and ingenious, but its presump- 
tions are false. Congreve and Wycherley wrote, not 
as the denizens of an Arcadia, ‘‘ while yet there was no 
fear of Jove,’’ but as profligate men of the world desir- 
ing to amuse a court in which the king’s mistresses 
were more important than the king’s wife. Elia in 
describing that elfin province where we escape for 4 
while from good and bad, from the prohibitions and re- 
straints of the Dectlogue, from serious adult preoc- 
cupations with the codes and conventions necessary to 
sober conduct, was really anticipating the advent of 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey. The secret of Mr. Hawtrey’s 
charm and popularity is that he sets us free to play 
Robin Goodfellow with life. He takes us into a world 
where to lie is simply to fib, and where to make love to 
your neighbour’s wife is simply to get into mischief. 
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The secret of his appeal is the’ secret of so much in 
the amusements and pastimes of civilised and respect- 
able people. Civilisation and respectability are com- 
munal habits acquired with difficulty after many cen- 
turies of discipline and experience. The original child 


’ or, if you will, the original savage, is still very much 


alive underneath the decorous and careful exterior we. 
present to the world, and the instincts which, for the 
sake of a quiet and prosperous life, we have agreed to 
baulk, or to suppress, demand an occasional holiday. 
It is no accident that one of the heroes most dear to 
respectable householders is a romantic and successful 
cracksman like Raffles. It is no ‘mere vagary of the 
moment that Tarzan should be taken to the gentle 
bosoms of maids who in real life would fear to cross a 
field of grazing cattle. Nor is it at all remarkable that 
sober matrons, who would be shocked by the mere sug- 
gestion that they or their husbands could be guilty of a 
moment’s infidelity to the bond uniting them, should 
heartily enjoy a French comedy of intrigue. Such 
pleasures are the reward of virtue. They provide a 
harmless outlet for the original lawlessness of the race, 
just as our field-sports provide an equally harmless out- 
let for its original blood-thirstiness. We enjoy vicari- 
ously and in the realm of imagination all the sins we 
were personally and in real life inclined to, ‘‘ when wild 
in woods the noble savage ran.’’ Civilised life pre- 
sents little scope for the more elemental thrills and 
pleasures of existence. How many of us have knocked 
a man down, or taken something or somebody not be- 
longing to him? We have learned to restrain these 
natural impulses, and to take good care that our neigh- 
bour, who may not be so scrupulous as we, shall also 
restrain them. Nevertheless, it is not unpleasdht to 
let our fancies take an occasional holiday in a land of 
make-believe, where the laws are less strict, and where 
a man may do what is right in his own eyes without 
thinking too nicely on the event. 

In this world, where Robin Hood and Don Juan, not 
to mention the Devil himself, are acknowledged heroes, 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey holds a high place in our affec- 
tions. It is his peculiar virtue that he can give us the 
spirit of Elia’s Alsatia without raising in us the least 
misgiving concerning the moral issue. There was a 
good deal of nonsense written about Mr. Hawtrey in 
the days when our more serious critics were anxious to 
abolish the censorship of stage plays. The critics 
asked what was the use of a censor who allowed Mr. 
Hawtrey to present immoral plays from the French, 
and to posture before the public as the successful 
naughty hero of escapades that had in them no relish 
of salvation. This talk was based on the assumption 
that Mr. Hawtrey was trying to show us how men of 
the world behave with women of the world. That is 
not at all Mr. Hawtrey’s mission. It was unfortunate 
that Mr. Hawtrey should have so often been obliged to 
borrow his fairy-tales from the French (who do not un- 
derstand fairy-tales) instead of getting some imp of his 
own colour to write them especially for him. But, . 
wherever Mr. Hawtrey gets his material, in the final 
result it suffers a sea-change. He takes us always into 
a world where we can kick our heels in innocence. 
Theologically speaking, it is the world where all the 
babies go to who have not had time to be christened. 
It existed before heaven was invented, and before the 
other place had begun to be necessary. 

Mr. Hawtrey has exactly the right play at the St. 
James’s Theatre. It is written in a Puckish vein. Of 
course, there are several ladies, and the hero loves them 
all. But there is nothing in this to offend even those 
unfortunate few who miss the whole spirit of Mr. Haw- 
trey’s enterprise, and who insist on taking the unruly 
facts very practically to their business and bosoms. 
We have never seen Mr. Hawtrey’s bland innocence 
to better advantage—the innocence of one who has 
never heard of wickedness, or tasted the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, who denies stolen pastries 
with the crumbs upon his mouth, who is irresistibly 
attractive to us unfortunate worldlings, because he is 
an unconsciously recognised embodiment of the child 
in ourselves, of man before the Fall, of the individual 
spirit that still flutters within the social cage. There 
are times when some deep instinct tells us that the cage 
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is really an illusion. Those times are the holiday in 
Alsatia after which the delicate spirit of Elia so often 
yearned. 

It is Mr. Hawtrey’s great achievement to be able to 
call to that spirit in its own voice. The affection in 
which we hold him goes deep, and is better justified 
than our admiration of much that seems to fly at higher 
things. We are glad to be able to welcome him back 
to the stage after his recent illness, and to find that his 
wood notes wild have lost none of the old delightful 
ring. 


BEADED BUBBLES. 


Y chance we read the latest—and perhaps brightest 

—of Dr. Saintsbury’s many pages* beneath the 
shadow of Tintern Abbey, and it occurs to us that these 
spiritual memoranda of things ‘eaten and drunk are as 
remote from the temper of to-day as the routine-orders 
of the Tintern monks. Austria-Hungary and Poland 
may starve, Dr. Saintsbury in his aloofness can still 
bemoan his scanty meat-ration during the lean days of 
war. The only indication that the book was not com- 
pleted ten years ago, is its outspoken hatred—which 
we would not have missed for all the contents of its 
author’s cellars—of Mr. Smillie and his kind. The 
author is as illiberal and intolerant as heart of old 
nobility could desire. Colliers’ wages, according to 
him, must be such that coal shall be produced at twelve 
shillings a ton and claret warmed at a corresponding 
price. He is that worst of autocrats—the benevolent. 
You can cut the heads off the malignant; the worst you 
would do to the learned Doctor is to throw your arms 
round his neck in gratitude for a delightful book. None 
but a high, dry, and crusty Tory could have compiled 
this little masterpiece. To read it is a liberal educa- 
tion in prejudice. And yet he would be a churl indeed 
who withheld admiration from such a phrase as “‘ the 
witchcrafts and whoredoms of D.O.R.A.,’’ and who 
would not ‘‘ allow ’’ that the noblest feature in Cob- 
bett’s character was his belief in beer. The qualities of 
Napoleon and of Chambertin are disposed of in a sen- 
tence. This wine ‘‘ doth something grow to coarse- 
ness. It was Napoleon’s favourite; and the fact rather 
speaks its qualities, good and not so good.’’ Was ever 
German taste more utterly and wittily damned than in 
this happy foot-note? ‘* The ‘ Cabinet Sekt,’ which 
the interesting tenant of Amerongen patronised so 
strongly, was ‘ a very German’ champagne? ’’ Echt 
Deutsch, indeed. 

‘Bountiful Jehovah!’’ was the sufficient grace be- 
fore meat of a cleric of earlier days, whenever he saw 
champagne glasses before him. On meaner occasion . 
he would be content with a resigned, ‘‘O Lord, we 
are not worthy of the least of Thy mercies.’’ Dr. 
Saintsbury is not enamoured of champagne. It is, 
we think, less a wine than a bringer-back from the 
dead, a relumer of the tired torch. It lacks the intel- 
lectual interest of claret. One bottle of good cham- 
pagne is, when all is said and done, very like another 
good bottle, whereas the stars do not differ more 
greatly in glory than the Latours, the Rauzan-Séglas 
and the Mouton Rothschilds. (These are dear and in- 
dividual as remembered kisses after death. You can- 
not read this book and avoid contracting the rhapso- 
dical-parenthetical.) Dr. Saintsbury sings of ’78 as 
the year of the second ‘ Poems and Ballads ’ and the 
best Léoville-Barton he ever drank. Burgundy he 
woos with an ardour only second to his worship of Bor- 
deaux, and he has the fine criticism of Clos-Vougeot 
that its excellences are rather those of claret than of 
Burgundy. It does not, he thinks, ‘‘ hold to the blood 
of its clan”? quite firmly enough. ; 

Towards port our author’s attitude is something per- 
functory, not unlike that of the present-day French to- 
wards the acting of Sarah Bernhardt. ‘‘ Magnificent ! 
Let’s go and see Mistinguette!’’ We would not deny 
that, when the Chinese divided port into two kinds, 
old invalid and ‘‘ fruity dessert ’’—we'think they 
did well. Sub-divide again into the traditional (and 


* Notes on a Cellar-Book. By George Saintsbury. Macmillan, 
7s. 6d. net. 
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loathsome) ‘‘ small port,’’ and the undertaker’s re- 
fresher, and you have done sufficiently by the wine. 
For ourselves, flat burglary though it be, we confess 
that the Lest port, say Dow’s ’78, never yet spoiled a 
good cigar. ‘* De gustibus,’’ you know. We once 
encountered a ‘‘ white sparkling port ’’ in a wine-list in 
the Lancashire town of Wigan. In reply to a demand 
to reconstruct the crime, the landlord could only plead 
that he had bought an odd bottle, and that he had lost 
it. 

Dr. Saintsbury, as becomes an old Satrurpay RE- 
VIEWER, writes with gusto and discrimination, sense 
and sensibility. He lays about him and the opposéd 
may very well beware. Teetotallers are either feeble- 
minded, or hypocritical. Wine is to be taken, not for 
the stomach’s sake, but for its own. Those who can 
diink alcoholic liquors, and do not, are fools. He 
produces the masterly adjective to help us. Hermitage 
is ‘‘ the manliest wine | ever drank.’? Then what a 
picture is this of a hostess objecting that her husband’s 
Burgundy is corked! ‘‘ She would have no ‘ trans- 
action,’ and as she went out of the room (she was 
small, and like all small ladies, especially when they 
are pretty, very firm in manner), she laid her hand 
upon her husband’s shoulder and said, ‘ ! You 
must send that bottle away and have another.’ I can 
see at this moment, after many years, a great single 
diamond, which she used to wear slung on a loose, 
gold chain, swinging forward and flashing as she bent 
to say it.’’ 

It is a pity that, instead of mastering the parenthesis, 
Dr. Saintsbury has allowed the parenthesis to master 
him. In what manual of English composition would 
he defend such an enormity as only a ’69 Richebourg 
and a ’58 Romanée Conti taken together could have 
occasioned? ‘‘ The two were succeeded after some 
time (for one does not every day, unless one is both a 
millionaire and a Hercules, drink Burgundy of this 
class, though I cannot imagine a better viaticum in 
fetching Alcestis from the shades or any other difficult 
adventure) by others.’’ And perhaps Slope of Gold is 
not a happy translation. 

But these are blemishes of small account. The book is 
brave enough to rejoice the heart of Stevenson. Less firm 
souls at an advancing stage in the journey had written 
less rapturously of past material joys. But our au- 
thor is something of a philosopher. He realises that 
if Time is Space, as the new-fangled theorists tell us, 
Matter may very well be Spirit. In any case, what he 
has eaten, he has eaten, what he has drunk, he has 
drunk, and the Recording Angel may, in vulgar phrase, 
take his change out of that. Perhaps the best of the 
Barmecide invitations with which he concludes is the 
‘* June Eating.’’ This particular menu consisted of 
Oxtail Soup, Whitebait, Mutton Cutlets, Chicken 
Salad, Iced Gooseberry Fool, and Olives au Nid, 
arrosé, as our neighbours say, with Margarita Sherry, 
St. Marceaux, 1874, and Ch. Mouton Rothschild, 1875 
(Magnum). But all the fifteen menus like us better 
than the one which polished off the greedy old gentle- 
man in Mr. Galsworthy’s last book of stories. Mr. 
Arnold Bennett informed us once that this dinner had 
been tried on him before being put into print, and that 
it had found favour in his sight and taste. Yet we 
think Dr. Saintsbury’s palate to be finer and more in- 
ventive than Mr. Galsworthy’s. We heartily commend 
the book to the Radical party. It will make 


them rage furiously together. It,is a book for the — 


educated, and has nothing to do with the Working 
Man. Still less has it to do with the New Rich. Ces 
gensda ne savent pas manger; ils se nourrissent, as 
the great French chef said of the Americans. It is, 
perhaps;.impudent to publish such a book in these 
days, when Jack thinks he should eat and drink better 
than his master. Had we space, we could develop a 
diverting parallel between Dr. Saintsbury and Marie 


Antoinette. 
WATER COURTS. 


ps See long ago in some of the illustrated papers ap- 
peared a reproduction of a photograph showing 
the Mayor and Aldermen of Rochester seated round a 
table placed in the hold of a barge in the River Med- 
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way, with the Town Clerk in his robes administering 
an oath to a jury, whilst the mace-bearer and other uni- 
formed officials of the Corporation mounted guard on 
deck beside the coaming of the hatch. The accom- 
panying legend called it a court of admiralty, and 
though we were glad to find the aquatic interests of the 
people for once supposed to extend beyond pictures of 
the sea-side girl in a ‘‘ one-piece ’’ bathing-dress, we 
should have been still more pleased, had the title been 
further explained. But the explanation may well have 
appeared not easy, since the little court which assem- 
bled on board the Rochester barge on the roth of July 
last has for its chief, if not its only, function the regula- 
tion of an oyster-fishery that is now largely a matter 
of history. It has, however, a statutory warrant for 
styling itself an admiralty court, and certainly its meet- 
ing presented a quaint and interesting ceremonial. It 
occurs to us as not unlikely that there are still other 
English sea-port towns which, after due search into 
their records, might find grounds enough for following 
the example of Rochester, and instituting a picturesque 
revival that would not be wholly a pageant. For the 
story of such water-side tribunals not only goes a very 
long way back, but in its earlier chapters bears witness 
to the sturdy local independence of our ancestors. 

Long before Edward the Third, near the middle of 
the fourteenth century, set up admiralty courts in the 
strict sense, the mayors and bailiffs of English coast- 
towns had been accustomed to administer justice to the 
passing merchant and mariner within their boundaries. 
Then, as now, they were laymen, not lawyers: but they 
were acquainted with such mercantile and maritime 
customs as were then established, and for the greater 
despatch of business—since the suitors not seldom had 
a tide to catch—they usually sat upon a quay, or in 
some similar place conveniently adjacent to the water- 
side. There is a record of 1376 that tells us that the 
bailiffs of Scarborough had then long been holding « 
court upon the strip of land still called Sandside, which 
every high-water touches. This custom was followed 
even by the centralised court of the Lord High Admiral 
when it came into being: until the time of Henry the 
Eighth the High Court of Admiralty sat at Horton’s 
Quay in the borough of Southwark. So that when 
one hears of a water-court being held afloat in a river, 
as at Rochester, or hard by the water’s edge, as an- 
ciently at Scarborough, one may remember that a prac- 
tice is being conformed to which existed before there 
were any admirals’ courts at all. 

When Edward established his admirals, at first two 
or three of them—with deputies who sat in court for 
them, these officials immediately began trying to 
squeeze the little sea-port tribunals out of existence by 
encroaching upon, and, wherever possible, usurping 
their ancient jurisdiction. They also were apt to tres- 
pass upon the province even of the King’s Courts of 
common law: the tale of their conflict with these crops 
up at intervals from the time of the second Richard to 
the reign of the second Charles, but it only concerns us 
here as showing how well founded were the fears of the 
sea-port boroughs in the fourteenth century for the pre- 
servation of their accustomed privileges. Many of 
them therefore, from time to time, sought and obtained 
charters from the Crown, either confirming their claim 
to be free from the jurisdiction of the Admiral, or con- 
ferring upon them an express grant of admiralty juris- 
diction for themselves. Bristol, Hull, and Southamp- 
ton, for example, each took this precaution in the reign 
of Henry the Sixth; Poole obtained from Henry the 
Eighth a confirmation of its exemption from the sway 
of the Admiralty Court. 

In the fulness of time all these borough courts with a 
local admiralty jurisdiction came to have very little to 
do. Some ancient ports had lost their former pride of 
place; and maritime business generally was not the 
simple matter it had been in the fourteenth century and 
went to London. In the year 1737, the Mayor of King- 
ston-upon-Hull, who styled himself the Admiral of the 
Humber, made an aquatic ‘‘ parade’’ in his home 
waters, with his flag flying from a boat and a jury on 
board, all at the expense of the Corporation. This 
does not look as if his worship had then any large 
amount of admiralty-court work. In fact, by this time 
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the local admiralties of the ports had dwindled into 
mere harbour authorities. Occasionally there was as 
well some trifling question of right to the proceeds of 
‘* wreck.’’ As late as 1829 Dunwich and Southwold 
went to law about a tub-of whiskey picked up at sea 
within the jurisdiction of the one town or the other: 
this, however, was internecine strife, though it shows 
how important it had become to get hold of anything. 
There is an eighteenth century history of Poole that 
throws light upon the contemporary condition of the 
maritime court, held of old upon the quay there. It 
ought, we are informed, to be held annually, but is 
now held at pleasure—a phrase that speaks for itself. 
Then follows a list of the matters with which the court 
concerned itself, when it did meet. Amongst them are 
interference with the brood or fry of oysters, the use 
of unlawful nets, the dredging of the channel, the pro- 
vision of beacons, and the length of time a vessel might 
lie at the quay after discharge. This is altogether ad- 
ministrative business, quite unlike the high judicial 
functions exercised by the Mayor and bailiffs of Bristol 
in 1351, when with merchants and shipmasters as as- 
sessors they applied the international maritime laws of 
Oleron in a cause between an Englishman and a ma- 
riner from Bayonne. 

The admiralty courts of the boroughs lingered on, 
however, until 1835, when by the Municipal Reform Act 
of that year all of them possessing exemption from the 
jurisdiction of the High Court of Admiralty, either by 
grant, charter, or letters-patent, were abolished, with 
the single exception of the local admiralty court of the 
Cinque Ports, which still survives. This swoop of the 
legislature affected some fifteen towns: and it may be 
thought curious that the name of ‘‘ admiralty ’’ court 
clings notwithstanding to the water-court held at 
Rochester. The reason is that it is held under the ex- 
press authority of an Act of Parliament passed in 1729, 
‘‘ for the better ordering and governing ’’ of the local 
oyster-fishery; a statute which in terms calls the court 
that the Mayor and citizens are empowered to hold for 
that purpose, ‘‘ a court of admiralty.’’ Perhaps we 
may infer from this remarkable language that by the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the local admiralty 
courts had so long ceased to deal with international 
maritime law, and so commonly taken to the care of the 
neighbouring oyster, that the latter duty alone justified 
the use of the name. At all events, we may see how 
carefully the pedigree of a water-court should be ex- 
amined. The admiralty court of Rochester is as un- 
like as can be to the admiralty court of the Cinque 
Ports: yet both may legitimately insist upon being so 
described. 

There used to be, and maybe still is, a maritime 
court in the Isle of Man, which claimed to have juris- 
diction up to a three mile limit from the shore: we re- 
cently heard of another water-court at Topsham on the 
Exe. It is probable that the illustrated dailies were 
right in assuming that the interest of their public in 
these matters is confined to pictures: but we suggest 
to the itinerant antiquary on his holiday, that some of 
the attention he usually gives exclusively to buildings 
and burial-places” might be bestowed upon the no less 
picturesque survivals from our maritime history. They 
are not quite so conspicuous as castles, but digging is 
of course, one of the accomplishments of the antiquary. 


THE RETURN OF THE DARK AGES. . 


LTHOUGH many centuries have elapsed since 

European and Egyptian civilization was over- 
whelmed, and many of its most valuable products and 
records were destroyed, and although some hundreds of 
writers have attempted to explain the causes of this 
disaster, it may be doubted whether even well-read per- 
sons, and still more others, could easily give a simple 
answer to the question, ‘‘ How did it all come about? ’ 
Even fewer, perhaps, are those who are able to see 
that at the present moment we stand almost on the 
brink of a similar catastrophe. The reason why the 
civilized people under the old Roman Empire were 
worsted by the barbarians was that they had become 
too lazy and luxurious to learn how to use their very 
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superior weapons, and to keep themselves in proper 
trim for fighting. And the reason why the invading 
hordes triumphed was that they were urged on by the 
necessity of finding places to dwell in, as their own 
could no longer support them, and by the conscious- 
ness, which vague rumours had inspired in them, that 
within the Empire there was enough and to spare of the 
necessities and luxuries of life, guarded only by nations 
which through long security and over-confidence had 
lost much of the physical energy and martial ardour 
which had gained for them their ‘‘ place in the sun.”’ 
Some of their leaders knew that under the Emperors 
military ambition in the old Roman families and the 
more aristocratic part of the subject nations, who 
would have fought well enough in defence of their pos- 
sessions, was not encouraged. Thus the safety of the 
enormous treasure of all kinds accumulated at Rome, 
Alexandria, and other big cities, was confided mostly 
to mercenary soldiers recruited from ignorant and 
illiterate sources, who cared for little except that they 
should be well fed, well paid, and not expected to do 
much woik. The civil population were kept in good 
humour by gratuitous doles of bread or its equivalent in 
money, and by amusements and exhibitions, or luxuries 
provided at the public expense, such as theatres, 
palatial baths, chariot races, gladiatorial shows, and 
executions of criminals either by confronting them with 
beasts of prey or in other ways. ‘‘ Panem et circenses,”’ 
regarded by Juvenal as the summum bonum of the 
Roman populace, might almost be interpreted as the 
‘* writing on the wall ’’ for imperial Rome. 

Why should we blind our eyes to the almost obvious 
fact that many of the signs which foreboded the sub- 
mergence of civilization fifteen centuries ago or more 
are now to be seen, wherever we look in Europe? Do 
not the barbarians who were led by Alaric and Attila, 
and others, reappear in the guise of Bolshevists ? Com- 
pare the motives, and ambitions, and objects of the one 
with the other, and you will find that they are much 
the same. Establish first a sort of Reign of Terror, 
which will enable Alaric, or Lenin, or Attila, or Trot- 
sky, to bring or drive into the field a motley host of 
malcontent marauders. Paint for them a sort 
Islamite prospect of the joys in store for them, if they 
can pillage the rich people of the world. And thus you 
have at your service a horde or hordes as eager as 
Visigoths or Huns, and nowadays much better armed 
and financed. What have you to oppose to this 
formidable harpy-like multitude? Not even any such 
coherent and dependable array as the Scipios and Pom- 
peys could count upon. The lower classes have been 
demoralized by a whole series of enactments and con- 
cessions pandering to their basest and most selfish in- 
stincts. What have they in the place of ‘‘ Panem et 
circenses ’’? Read the Old Age Pensions Act. Re- 
member the Workmen’s Compensation Act. Do not 
forget the insurance against illness measure. Or the 
minimum wage bounty. Or the countless compromises 
and capitulations whereby a workman has been enabled 
to cut down his hours of usefulness to about half of 
what any sound and honest man would be glad to give. 
Add to all these so-called benefits—which in point of 
fact degrade and spoil the would-be honest labourer— 
the immunity from taxation, which it has now been 
even attempted seriously to justify, and you have a very 
well-grown representation of the old Roman dole. And 
what about the ‘‘ circenses? ’’ Attend a well-adver- 
tised football match. Special train-loads of the lower 
classes will come. Not, if you please, to play the 
game, but merely to look on idly. Their great-grand- 
fathers were wont, on the few days when they were not 
hard at work, to repair to the village green, and there 
to play a vigorous and health-giving game—or throw 
a quoit, or wrestle a fall, or engage in a bout of quarter- 
staff. If you had suggested—before they reached sixty 
—that they should only look on, they would have thought 
you wanted to insult them. But now for every one of 
the English people who habitually plays any manly 
game, there are probably twenty spectators at least 
who never play at all. 

But there are people who still work pretty hard? 
Certainly there are. But they belong almost all to 
what used to be called the upper classes. The few 
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others who persist in doing an honest day’s work do it 
in despite of organisations banded together for the pur- 
pose of restricting a man’s right to work. Members 
of the three learned professions, directors of companies, 
painters, writers, musicians, often work very hard. But 
the whole course of legislation has long been to dis- 
courage and impoverish the really industrious and thrifty 
inhabitants, and to encourage the shirker, the idler, 
and the spendthrift. And the very time when any sane 
man would say that extra work should be done is 
chosen by .our lords and masters for shortening the 
working day and increasing the pay for doing nothing. 
As if they wanted to leave no doubt as to their wish to 
discourage saving by punishing those who save, the 
Death Duties and the Income Tax are steadily in- 
creased, and every conceivable inducement is offered 
for a man to squander his money, before it is seized 
upon by the tax-collector. Why? In order that 2 
cobbler may be paid as much for making three pairs of 
boots instead of the six which he might have made in 
the same number of hours. And in order that only one 
loaf may be made instead of two for, the same money. 
It is this sort of laws and financial arrangements that 
tends to make men Socialists and Bolshevists. Specious 
arguments are produced. ‘‘ If the moneyed people can 
afford to pay double prices for their boots and loaves, 
they must have plenty to spare. Let us, therefore, 
take away half their riches.’’ And the agitator is at 
hand to urge a less obvious argument. ‘‘ How did 
the rich man come by his riches? He must have plun- 
dered some one—probably your or my ancestors. Let 
us now, therefore, take the proceeds from him.’’ These 
fallacies find ready hearers. Why do not right- 
minded people expose them? Do they want the Dark 
Ages to return? 


g.50 FROM KING’S CROSS. 


York was a capital city, 
When you were a nameless stew, 
And therefore the heart has pity, 
Dear London town, for you. 


You may have Piccadilly 
And flaunt Trafalgar Square, 
But the lily of York was a lily 
When you were a tinkers’ fair. 


By seven million people 
Your roaring streets are trod, 

But there’s room by the Minster steeple 
‘For the whole of the world—and God. 


Where is the pride, there the pit is 
Digged, and an end will come, 

An end with the proud lost cities 
Babylon, Athens, Rome. 


These kingships pass and the power, 
When the Kingdom of God is come, 

And the bells in the Minster tower 
Answer for York, adsum. 


And therefore I will remember 
How brief your lanterns burn 
—Doomed gold by night, and amber 
At dawn—and I’ll return. 
H. W. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE BOLSHEVIKS. 


Sir,—It may be remembered that on 2gth June, 
1917, our prescient Premier delivered an oration to the 
people of Glasgow, in the course of which he said: 
‘* Russia is now free; Russia is now unfettered; and 
when the distractions are passed away Russia will be 
more powerful, Russia will be more formidable than 
ever, because in Russia in future the whole of her 
power will be cast on the side of liberty and democ- 
racy, and not of autocracy.’’ In the meanwhile, so 
far from being free and unfettered, Russia now finds 
herself in the grip of a ruthless and unscrupulous autoc- 
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racy; and on roth August, 1920, the same Minister 
receives a deputation of Labour representatives whom 
he might have suspected, and apparently soon did 
suspect, of being in league with Kameneff and Kras- 
sin. Mr. Lloyd George not only considered it his 
duty to receive these British Bolsheviks as being a 
‘‘ responsible body of men représenting a large body 
of citizens in this country,’’ but on August 12th he 
gave a deputation from the ‘‘ Council of Action ’’ two 
separate interviews, although these representatives of 
a large body of citizens were obviously out to strike 
a blow at the British Constitution. They were a poli- 
tical party supporting what is in effect no less than a 


-Soviet Government, with the nominal Government 


under its control as a sub-Government. Well might 
our Prime Minister say that Russia would become 
more formidable than ever, for Russia’s agents are 
spreading rebellion in every corner of the British 
Empire. Surely the Coalition Ministry must see that 
we are steering straight for a revolution. But we 
want the working men and women to see this too. 
We want every man to realise that trade unionism is 
synonymous with Bolshevism, that membership of a 
trade union is de facto inconsistent with loyalty to the 
King. If the masses could be made to realise this, 
trade unions would lose members by the thousand, 
and our proletariat would cease to be Bolshevist. 

There never was a time when the country had more 
need of a strong National Party, or the Lords needed 
more power. To ‘‘ clip the wings ”’ of these gentle- 
men of position and independence, who have a big 
stake in the country—as Mr. Asquith gloried in having 
done—was to give the Empire over to anarchy. To 
have remodelled the Upper House on the lines pro- 
posed by Lord Rosebery might, or might not, have 
been desirable as a concession: to curtail its powers, 
with Socialism on the ascendant, was the act of a 
madman. 

C. H. B. Burvton. 


THE CHURCHES AND BOLSHEVISM. 


Sir,—In your issue for Aug. 14th, the Rev. S. 
Maurice Watts, Superintendent of Whitefield’s, Totten- 
ham Court Road, does me the honour of replying to my 
criticism of the visit of Mr. Lansbury to the White- 
field’s Men’s Meeting. I have not had the pleasure of 
meeting the rev. gentleman, but wish to assure him 
that I have no personal animus against him. _Incident- 
ally, his reference to my ‘‘ inexperience ’’ is rather 
amusing, for as a journalist of over 20 years’ stand- 
ing, including ‘‘ behind the scenes ’’ in_ religious 
journalism and politics, 1 am certainly in as good a 
position as, if not better than, Mr. Watts, to come to a 
judgment. Indeed, my experience has been that, if 
you want an up-to-date opinion, avoid the parson, as 
he lives in a world of his own, just as the actor and the 
Oxford tutor. 

Before answering his letter, may I express my amaze- 
ment at a man of ability such as Mr. Watts devoting 
three-quarters of it to practically endorsing Lansbury 
and the Bolshevik doctrine, and in the latter portion in- 
forming your readers that he holds ‘‘ no kind of brief 


for Bolshevism? ’’ Evidently I alone am not guilty of, 


‘* muddled reasoning ! ”’ 
The whole purpose of my letter was to warn Free 
Churchmen against the damnable doctrines of Lenin 


, and Trotsky, so that other Free Churches might think 


twice before inviting Mr. George Lansbury, their chiei 
apostle in this country, to their pulpits. Bolshevism, 
let me repeat, is a tyranny established crime and 
violence. The avowed aim of Soviet Russia is to over- 
turn, by armed revolution and massacre, every civilised 
Government in Europe and Asia. At an Albert Hall 
meeting at which Mr. Lansbury presided on the same 
Sunday as he addressed Whitefield’s, Mr. Robert Wil- 
liams reported a converstion he had with Lenin in 
Moscow : ‘‘ Let those who believe in the overthrow of 
Capitalism and the establishment of Communism by 
means of a proletarian dictatorship, work for the over- 
throw of the bourgeois system.’’ Do Mr. Watts, 
Whitefield’s and the London Congregational Union, 
answer the description of ‘‘ bourgeois ’’ ? ; 
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As to Mr. Watts’ remarks, it is beside the question 
to drag in Canon Adderley and the Church Congress; 
the point is—does Mr. Watts, one of the most distin- 
guished Congregational ministers in London, certainly 
occupying one of its most representative pulpits, en- 
dorse the Soviet theory preached by Lenin, and retailed 
by Lansbury in this country? To talk of not hold- 
ing a brief for it is beside the mark. He was re- 
sponsible for Mr. Lansbury occupying his pulpit. Does 
he approve of him, or not? Again, why support ‘ the 
policy of non-intervention in Russia ’’ (vide the Signal) ? 
What right has the extreme Labour party, or Mr. 


_ Watts, or Whitefield’s, to dictate foreign policy? Con- 


sidering Lenin & Co. only represent about 600,000 odd 
people out of 100,000,000 why all this excitemeent about 
not helping the odd 99,400,000 to rid themselves of a 
worse tyranny than Tsardom? 

The extremists are trying to capture all the churches, 
not only Nonconformist. This is not because they love 
them and their teaching, but because they find in them 
rich soil in which to scatter their pernicious seed of 
revolution. Brotherhood I admire and honour, but not 
if it means truckling to the blood-stained tyrants of 
Moscow. Does Mr. Watts realise that the American 
government sternly and unequivocally refuses to recog- 
nise the Soviet government of Russia, or to have any 
dealings with it, as does France? I again admit the 
genius of Sovietism is anti-religious, but that does not 
prevent British Sovietism trying to make use of the 
churches for their own nefarious aims. 

Let me speak plainly to Mr. Watts. Does he know 
that the Roman Catholic Church in England is making 
gigantic strides, that its Catholic Evidence Guild pro- 
vides speakers on every day of the week to insult Pro- 
testantism in our parks and elsewhere, that the Roman 
Catholic Church and Sinn Fein are synonymous, and 
that ‘Bolshevism in this country is playing up Ireland 
for all it is worth? I have not the space to develop this 
line of thought, but I am prepared to supply him with 
all the necessary evidence, should he require it. 

As to my charge against the Brotherhood Movement 
during the war, I distinctly meant to convey the idea 
that it was only a section—or one particular church— 
and if I have cast a slur on the movement as a whole, 
1 absolutely withdraw it. As to Mr. Watts’ opinion 
of Mr. Lansbury, he is entitled to it. He thinks Mr. 
Lansbury is ‘‘ totally opposed to all violence.’’ The 
essence of Bolshevism is fire and sword, and the editor 
of the Daily Herald preaches and writes Bolshevism! 
I stick to my remarks about compulsory labour. The 
worker under the Russian Soviet system is a slave, de- 
prived of all initiative and the power to strike. 

Finally, I was glad to learn that following Mr. Lans- 
bury, Whitefield’s had a visit from Mr. John Murray, 
M.P., whose ‘‘ dispassionate discussion on Sovietism 
was most destructive in its way.’’ The italics are 
mine! Mr. Murray and I were University class-fel- 
lows, and if I know my friend’s views, they were quite 
destructive—not in any way ! 

Apologising for occupying your valuable space at 


such length. 
G. A. Leask. 


AMERICA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Sir,—Count Bernstorff’s ‘My Three Years in 

America,’ published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, is 
interesting. 
_ Bernstorff says that (next to a German peace) ‘‘ the 
freedom of the seas ’’ or ‘‘ the abolition of the laws of 
capture at sea,’?’ was Germany’s desire. He also 
says, ‘‘ the freedom of the seas has always been the 
main object of Mr. Wilson’s endeavours.’’ 

The matters above underscored, are the reasons why 
those of my way of thinking oppose. the League of 
Nations. For us its chief American advocate describes 
it as ‘‘ the supreme sacrifice ’’ (Speech of March 4th, 
1919). 

We see no reason for abolishing sea power, the 
blockade, and the law of capture by sea, so that some 
future Napoleon, Wilhelm, or Franz Josef. may con- 
quer the world by land in an absolute war t6 be waged 
without quarter as the U boat war was. 

Nor do we want to go crusading through the world 
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in a career of disinterested violence on behalf of what 
some in Europe may think is the right, but of which we 
know neither the rights nor the wrongs. In short, our 
attitude resembles yours towards the Holy Alliance. 

Recently Senator Harding, on behalf of the Re- 
publican party, announced :— 

‘* We are more than willing to make the election a 
national referendum on the question whether we shall 
have four years more of Democratic readiness to sur- 
render the Republic.’’ 

Henry A. Forster. 

Association of the Bar of the City of New York. 


PROPPING UP THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Sir,—A Health Bureau in connection with the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations is the latest scheme for 
“* giving reality to the existence of the League.’’ As 
at present planned, it is to serve as an exchange for 
all the latest information about disease, and to co-op- 
erate with the Labour organisations of the world for 
the protection of workers against sickness and injury. 
But these duties are quite sufficiently performed in this 
country already. The doctors have their meetings and 
learned journals to exchange views about their own 
proper business, and the ‘‘ workers ’’ are already pro- 
vided with insurance and compensation, and have 
people who make it their business to scream and shout 
about their claims daily. We don’t want the plan, 
which will simply mean more highly paid posts of the 
sort that Dr. Addison earns his salary by inventing. 
If the Bureau comes off, it will only increase the general 
suspicion that the League is a useless and very expen- 
sive luxury. I have not seen much about it, so I hope 
it will disappear early into the limbo of lumbering ideas 
which now contains the grandiose War Memorial pro- 
duced a while since. 

TAXPAYER. 


THE SALE OF THE WEST INDIES. 


Sir,—One had hoped that the preposterous pro- 
-posals for the transfer of the British West Indies to 
the United States in part settlement of our debts to 
that country had been given its quietus by the memor- 
able statement of the Prince of Wales in Barbados 
that His Majesty’s subjects, whether white or other- 
wise, were not for sale—a sentiment which was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm: 

Now, however, I note with sorrow that you are 
continuing your advocacy of the views put forward 
by Mr. McAdoo and Lord Rothermere on the subject. 
It is good of you to state that you have ‘‘ No objection 
to a plebiscite of West Indians being taken ’’; but 


‘you will, I hope, pardon me when I say that any sug- 


gestion to take such a vote would be regarded as an 
impertinence in those Colonies, which are second to 
none in their devotion to the Throne. It would, too, 
be regarded as an impertinence in Canada, which is 
about to enter into still closer trade relations with the 
British West Indies (an arrangement which in itself 
should put proposals for the transfer of those Colonies 
to the United States out of court), and it would simi- 
larly be treated with contempt by all except “‘ Little 
Englanders ’’ in this country. 
ALGERNON ASPINALL. 
The West India Committee, ’ 
18, Seething Lane, E.C.3. 


FREEZING OUT. 


Sir,—‘‘ Of course, there has been a great deal of 
‘ stunting,’ i.e., lying, exaggeration, and false sen- 
timentality about the ex-service men.”’ It is indeed 
refreshing to hear this cold truth definitely stated in 
your last issue. It is time. The ex-service men, 
flushed with the success of their efforts last year, are 
again resorting to threats. They complain that they 
are ‘‘ frozen out ‘‘ by the Trade Unions. I hold no 
brief for the latter, but it is well to remind the public 
that the ex-service men themselves adopt this method 
towards civilians whose jobs they covet. As they did 
last year, they threaten politicians with loss of votes at 
by-elections, unless their demands are granted. Last 
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year, they processed in thousands to appeal to the sen- 
timentality of the nation. The frightened Government 
appointed a Committee, which resulted in the issue of 
the Treasury Minute of September, giving a preference 
to ex-service men for all vacancies in temporary Govern- 
ment offices. Quite characteristically this was inter- 
preted by ex-service men as giving them the right to 
‘* freeze out ’’ and displace civilians to create vacancies 
for themselves. They overlook the fact that their 
fighting in the war was only the duty of every fit and 
able-bodied man to strike a blow in his country’s, and 
incidentally his own, defence. A very clear example 
is the Civil Liabilities Department of the Ministry of 
Labour. Its Controller was an able civilian of mature 
age and ripe judgment acquired in the Civil Service: 
His place was taken by a comparatively young ex- 
officer, whose work at St. Ermin’s Hotel, dealing with 
retail licenses had ended, and who would ordinarily 
with his staff have been disbanded. Not only was he 
made Controller of the C.L.D., but permitted to bring 
his ex-service staff with him, and freeze out and dis- 
place the civilians, whose recorded facts of service 
proved their efficiency, to make room for them. The 
Minister would listen to no appeal from the displaced 
civilians, who were left to face ruin and starvation. One 
man, to the writer’s own knowledge, vainly sought 
work for nine months, since the change in November. 

In July, in answer to a question not really answered, 
and buried in the depths of Hansard, the Treasury, as 
a great concession, permitted displaced civilians to sit 
in November next for 25% of vacancies at a boy-clerk’s 
examination of the value of £80 per annum. More- 
over, the entrants had to pay 15s. before sitting for 
the examination. How they were to exist till then, and 
find the fees, or even exist on the priceless salary, if 
successful, was not revealed. Being unorganized and 
not clamorous, displaced civilians havé no hold over 
politicians, whose one dread is loss of votes. They are 
not unemployable, but literally frozen out by the ex- 
service men. They need someone to plead their cause. 
They have no gratuities, pensions, nor grants from 
societies to aid them in their displacement, but are liter- 
ally faced with ruin and starvation. The ex-service 
men are being spoilt. 

X.Q.P. 


THE 22nd OF AUGUST, 1920. 


Sir,—The last returns of the Registrar-General 
afford, as usual, a diverting refutation of the flam- 
boyant claims of the inoculators, squirters of serums 
into human bodies, and vivisectors of animals’ bodies. 

The death-rates per million living persons in Eng- 
land and Wales from diphtheria for the last ten years 
do not support the claims of science and its anti-toxin. 

The figures are :— 

1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 


14438 #120 #4135 «121 #158 16 154 132 142 


This disease seems to refuse to disappear from the 
world, although it is frequently said to have practically 
done so by men of science. In the meanwhile, croup, 
for which no anti-toxin is administered, has tended 
really to disappear, the death-rate in 1907 having 
been 7, while for 1918 it is 1. 

It is difficult to deal with typhoid, because the scienti- 
fic gentlemen classify the disease under three headings : 
they claim that there are three separate diseases, 
typhoid, paratyphoid A, and paratyphoid B, caused 
by three separate and distinct germs, with three 
separate and distinct serums appropriate to each. Oi 
course death-rates thus manipulated can be made to 
show anything. If a patient dies after inoculation for 
typhoid, he can be pronounced to have died of para- 
typhoid A, and so the pea can be slipped about from 
one to another of the three thimbles, to the complete 
confusion of the unbiassed investigators among whom 
I class myself. 


The Registrar-General has not yet discovered the — 


existence of the three thimbles; he appears to decline 
to register deaths under the typhoid with the little 
Greek prefix, and its sub-division into A and B; he 
only recognises one disease, and calls it enteric. 
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. Twenty years ago the spokesman of the scientific 
vivisectors told us in a published book, ‘ Experiments 
on Animals,’ that the discovery of glycogen was going 
to have a ‘‘ profound influence ’’ on the treatment of 
diabetes. 

It has had—the death-rate from diabetes has been 
going steadily up from that date onwards. 

In the same book we were told that we anti-vivi- 
sectionists ‘‘ must face the facts about cancer.’’ 

Well, the facts these gentlemen have to face are the 
following death-rates from cancer, as recorded by the 
Registrar-General on page cxxviii. of the last returns : 

1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 


879 889 922 915 931 962 967 992 
‘1912 1913 1914 . 1915 1916 1917 1918 


1023 1064 1069 1121 1166 1210 1218 

It is the vivisectors, not we, who must “‘ face the 
facts about cancer.’’ The facts are that tens of 
thousands of miserable animals have during all these 
years been artifically infected with cancer in every 
part and organ of their bodies, and that nothing of the 
slightest service to mankind has resulted from the 
sickening cruelty of it all. 

With these figures before us, this mandate to us ‘‘ to 
face the facts about cancer ’’ is, perhaps, the most im- 
pertinent exhortation ever projected upon us ! 

Long technical words, and all the obfuscated jargons 
of the scientific professors with their self-adulatory as- 
sertions avail nothing against the bald fact that people 
die in ever increasing proportion to the population from 
cancer, while for twenty years the men of science have 
been furiously propagating the disease in the bodies of 
countless animals with relentless inhumaneness, their 
only justification being the wholly illusory benefit which 
they claimed to be conferring on mankind. 

In the affairs of this world cruelty does not pay. The 
greater the cruelty to animals the less the benefit to 
mankind. We are not destined to climb up to an im- 
munity from disease on rungs of animal torment. 

To some of us this is a consolatory fact, for were it 
otherwise, hard indeed would it be to retain a faith in 
the benevolence of that unfathomable mind of which 
this majestic universe about us is the expression. 

STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 

The Ford, Chobham. 


TELEPHONES AND WATER-POWER. 


Sir,—In your comparison of the American telephone 
system with our own, you appear to have forgotten 
that, apart from the service of operators, it is all a 
question of water-power, as your correspondent, Mr. J. 
Landfear Lucas, reminds us. In the smallest villages 
of Sweden and Norway, will be found the electric light 
and telephones. Why? Because Sweden and Nor- 
way have water-power. There is enormous water- 
power in Canada and America, at Niagara, at Ottawa, 
and from the Missippippi. England is very badly off for 
water-power. Perhaps we don’t make enough use of 
our rivers: perhaps we may learn to use the tides, at 
least in tidal rivers. 

I am one of the small number of persons who are 
not enamoured of the telephone, or the typewriter. 
Sometimes I am rung up in the midst of absorbing 
work, to know if my house is to let or for sale : some- 
times to be asked whether I will send my photograph 
and an autobiographical notice to some illustrated 
paper. Often I hear women chattering for twenty 
minutes about nothing. The worst abusers of the tele- 
phone are the Canadians. I have seen them spend 
over half an hour at the receiver, arguing where they 
are to dine, and what ‘‘ show ”’ they are to go to after- 
wards. 

However, if we must have a telephone system, it is 
less irritating to have an efficient than an inefficient one. 
As for time, the only value of time in these days seems 
to be as a measure of more wages for less work. 

A PuBLICcIsT. 


VERBOSITY AND THE CLASSICS. 


Sir,—There is one claim for the Classics which I 
have not seen put forward in the education hubbub, 
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namely, their tendency to correct verbosity by com- 
pression. The besetting sin of the speakers and 
writers of the present day is diffuseness; the tendency 
to give ten pages to an idea instead of ten ideas to a 
page. Mr. Bernard Shaw, whose realism and power of 
logic I much admire, spoils his effects by this verbosity. 
The prefaces to his plays and his plays themselves are 
all too 'ong. Latin and Greek are the tersest languages 
in the world, and Mr. Shaw tells us he knows neither. 
Why is Mr. Asquith’s power of compression so impres- 
sive and so exceptional? Because he is a first-rate 
classical scholar. Why is Lord Curzon so verbose? 
Because he ‘‘ went out ’’ in the history school at Ox- 
ford. Mr. Lloyd George’s slanguage is only saved by 
his irrepressible -wit and humour. Latin and Greek 
would have made him an orator. : 

These are sweeping statements, requiring some sup- 
port, or illustration. 

In what language, dead or alive, could you pack so 
much as in this line from the third book of the Aineid? : 
‘* Vobis parta quies: nullum maris equor arandum? ”’ 

There really is nothing more to be said about the 
evening of life. Pathos and dignity are difficult to com- 
bine; but what farewell, in any poetry, is so touching 
or so dignified as 

** I decus, i nostrum; melioribus utere fatis ’’? 

The Greek of Plato and Thucydides is not quite so 
terse as Augustan Latin, but it is very good in that 
way. I suspect you have no Greek fount, and Greek 
in Roman characters looks horrid, though De Quincey 
was always using it. So I must English the hack- 
neyed, but astoundingly compressed, phrase which 
Thucydides puts into the mouth of Pericles. ‘‘ We 
are lovers of beauty without being extravagant; and we 
are philosophers without being slovens.’’ Has any- 
thing more pointed and stinging ever been said against 
democracy than the remark of Socrates, -‘‘ they are 
always talking about persons, a most unphilosophical 
vulgarity ’’’? The interminable verbosity of our 
politicians and our lawyers wastes time, and is the 
cause of most of our mistakes in legislation and other 
things. The cure is to keep Greek and Latin in the 
schools and universities. 

PALEOLOGUS. 


STATUES AND HEROES. 


S1r,—You ask in your Notes last week where stands 
the statue of William IV., which rumour asserts is to 
be deposed to make way for some modern hero. Wil- 
liam IV. stands at the point where converge King Wil- 
liam Street, Gracechurch Street, and Eastcheap. The 
statue is heroic, i.e., larger than life-size, and looks 
straight at London Bridge. As you justly observe, 
William IV. is underrated as a King, no doubt because 
his power of making speeches was below his power of 
thought. With most men in public life or prominent 
positions, it is the other way about: their power of 
speech is greater than their power of thought, e.g., the 
late Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Curzon, Lerd Midleton, 
the Prime Minister. Parliamentary institutions tend 
to develop the power of speaking at the expense of the 
power of thinking a thing out. William IV. made the 
most absurd speeches, particularly after dinner; but his 
letters are very sensible, and he never did anything 
foolish, except once, when he dismissed Lord Mel- 
bourne in 1834 and sent for Sir Robert Peel. He was 
quite old when he came to the throne. Had he been 
younger—but why speculate on the might-have-been ? 

It may be asked by the democrat, Was William IV. 
a hero? If not, why should he not make way for some 
one who deserves that title? To this I reply by the 
question, Who and what is a hero? It seems to me 
that when the residuum of our slums, who were forced 
into the Army in the last year of the war and who, most 
of them, have never been nearer the front than Rouen 
(as you truly observe in your Notes), are re-baptised as 
heroes, to whom we owe a “‘ debt of honour,”’ it is time 
to protest against the abuse of one of the noblest words 
in the language. ‘‘ Hero”’ has been as much “ soil’d 
with all ignoble use ’’ as ‘‘ gentleman.”’ 

There are millions of heroes scattered about the 
country; but they are not amongst the unemployed, and 
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are not making any claims on ‘‘ the honour ”’ of their 
countrymen. I came across one the other day, as | 
was having my hair cut in a provincial town. Tact- 
lessly | asked my tonsor whether he had cut soldiers’ 
hair in the army, to which he answered by an indignant 
denial. He then told me that he had left his home in 
Devonshire in September, 1914, and been sent to a 
camp in Norfolk, where he exchanged a comfortable 
bed for the hard cold ground, sub Jove frigido. He 
then joined the sharpshooters in France: then the 
Sussex Yeomanry in Palestine, where they were used 
as dismounted troops : and finally he entered the Flying 
Corps. But he had to pay the price of sleeping on the 
ground without cover in Norfolk. | He contracted 
chronic rheumatism and neuritis: he was no longer 
safe as an airman. He was invalided out of the army; 
and here he is, as merry as a grig, cutting hair in a 
provincial town, and cheerfully accepting a sixpenny 
tip. Now this man is a hero: and there are millions, 
or certainly hundreds of thousands, like him. But 
they are not the heroes of the Harmsworthy stunt 
They are heroes without a monument, except in the 
memories of all who come across them. 
A. CHIEL. 


PRIVACY v. PUBLICITY. 


Sir,—Your article on the above subject is, whether 
intentionally or not, a stinging rebuke to Mrs. As- 
quith. For ‘‘Margot’’ spares nobody. What 
Arthur said of Uncle Salisbury; what Uncle Salisbury 
said of Joe Chamberlain; every unguarded confidence, 
or casual ill-temper; all are remorselessly pressed into 
her service. And then the early lovers and the pro- 
posals they didn’t make! I am told the Asquithian 
Liberals are in despair, and wish they had given Mar- 
got £10,000 to burn her diaries. And yet when all is 
said in the way of reproof, we all delight in personal 
gossip. It is a question of taste, of degree. Millions 
of people would be deeply interested by reading that 
Mr. Lloyd George took three lumps of sugar in his 
tea, while not one in ten thousand would read or re- 
member the announcement that Silesia had elected to 
remain part of Germany. The real objection to Mrs. 
Asquith’s revelations is that they ought to have been 
published twenty or thirty years hence. But you are 
quite right in what you say in your article about many 
of the biographies of the poor boys who fell in the war. 
An autobiographer’s sins are upon his or her own 
head. But a biographer’s first thought ought to be, 
Would the dead have liked this or that to be given 
to the public? I have always considered that the 
model of a biographical notice is Lord Halifax’s 
‘Character of Charles II.’ One has only to compare 
it with Burnet’s character of the same sovereign to 
see the difference between a gentleman and a cad. 

Historicus. 

P.S.—‘‘ Tell Morley to be bold and indiscreet’’ is 
Mr. Balfour’s message through Margot to the writer 
of Gladstone’s Life. Yet Mr. Balfour is generally 
supposed to be a man of taste. 


CHAR-A-BANC, CHARS-A-BANCS. 


Sir,—The Saturpay Review shows a welcome and 
unusual interest in matters of English usage such as 
Mr. Latham brings forward in your issue of August 21. 
But how, in the name of Apollo, is it going to impose 
its careful opinion on the multitude of journalists who 
know nothing, and desire to know nothing about 
English? The most widely circulated papers 
are the most casual in their facetious and re- 
joicing ignorance. 
them to consider the case of a French word conveyed 
into English, when they make mistakes about the com- 
monest words which should be familiar to everyone 
who holds a pen? 

There is an ‘ Authors’ and Printers’ Dictionary,’ 
which represents the wisdom of and experience of 
‘‘ many Authors, Editors, Printers and Correctors of 
the Press.’’ Journalists might use that as a guide, 
until they are entitled to have an opinion of their ow. 

Otp PEN. 


What is the use of asking 
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THE OLD ALLEGIANCE, 


Economic Liberty. By Harold Cox. Longman. 


7s. 6d. 


R. HAROLD COX is so admirable a destructive 

critic that one suspects his medieval ancestors 
had a hereditary title to the office of advotatus diaboli. 
When he was in Parliament 14 years ago, most of the 
members of the party to which he belonged seemed to 
have taken their motto from one of Miss Marie Corelli’s 
classics, and to pose as ‘‘ God’s good men’”’; but Mr. 
Cox pricked the bubbles of their eloquence with ruthless 
argument. When the Tories expressed their approval 
too vigorously, he retaliated with attacks on Tariff Re- 
form, which restored him to favour with his fellows; 
but the whips distrusted a man who thought for him- 
self, and when Lancashire rejected him in 1910, Abing- 
don Street reflected that the loss was not altogether 
without compensation. 

That is the real secret of Mr. Cox’s political failure 
and literary success. In politics it is better to be wrong 
with the majority than right with the minority ; in jour- 
nalism the man who is consistent and thinks for himself 
may still play an honourable part in influencing the 
opinion of his countrymen. 

The position taken by Mr. Cox is in essentials a 
simple one. He holds that an attempt by the State to 
restrict the economic liberty of the individual is injuri- 
ous to the nation, at least in peace-time—for in war he 
recognises that such interference may be inevitable, the 
whole of the State’s existence being threatened, and 
therefore the individual liberty of its citizens temporar- 
ily restricted in order to secure its greater permanence, 
when peace is restored. This is, in fact, the old alle- 
giance of the Cobdenite, with one conspicuous addition 
or omission ; for Mr. Cox believes in the British Empire, 
as Cobden did not, and to be 4 good Englishman is 
good enough for him, as it emphatically was not for 
some of the cosmopolitans ; nor is he perpetually taking 
out his conscience to dust it, as did Bright with that 
piece of fragile china. ‘With this great difference, 
then, he is a Free Trader of the old school. His 
attitude towards the British Empire is well set out here 
in an essay on ‘ The Two Paths of Empire,’ in which 
he makes out a strong case for his point of view—more 
convincing, perhaps, because less controversial in tone, 
than in the companion essay on ‘ Protection and Em- 
ployment.’ 

It is not to these particular pages, however, that the 
majority of readers -will turn first, because we are 
. mostly agreed about the Empire at present, and al- 
though Protection is still denounced on Liberal plat- 
forms as part of the ordinary ritual, Preference does 
not seem to be seriously objected to, except by the 
purists. The real question of the day is the functions 
of the State—shall we nationalise, or municipalise, or 
not? Good Liberals who go to the House of Lords 
when they die politically, are divided; the old tradition 
of private enterprise shows signs of being driven out 
by the new doctrine of municipal trams, State railways, 
national education, and even State medicine. It is 
true that the leaders have not definitely committed 
themselves—leaders never do—and since the Labour 
Party stole their clothes and added Socialist undergar- 
ments to the wardrobe, there has been some sort of 
reaction among the pundits. Mr. Asquith is now 
openly against nationalisation; and Mr. Runciman, 
who is still regarded as a leader, or at least a leader- 
ette, is, one fancies, of the same way of thinking. But 
the rank and file, from Mr. Masterman upwards, are 
always ready to nationalise this, or municipalise that, 
and their objections to Mr. Cox must consequently be 
extreme. On these matters, indeed, he is like an east 
wind to those afflicted by the disease of nationalisation. 
His arguments blow steadily, and they are all from the 
‘same quarter; the grit of them gets down the mouth 
and into the eyes, and it is almost as uncomfortable to 
turn your back as to receive the blast in your face. 
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But for those who can stand it, the result is a tonic 
which strengthens the system. 

On the general question of nationalisation of indus- 
tries, we cannot see that Mr. Cox leaves Messrs. Webb 
and Cole a leg to stand upon in his searching examina- 
tion of the results of State railway management; the 
conclusion appears to be irrefutable. On education 
he is apparently inclined to hedge a little, since he 
blesses one or two features of the 1918 Education Act, 
and damns the rest. One would have supposed his 
general principles would condemn the State educational 
system as a whole; it would be interesting to have this 
matter cleared up. It is true, of course, that in theory 
and practice alike there is a fundamental difference be- 
tween the State control, say, of education and religion 
and other spiritual matters, and the State control of 
industry, or a selected industry. It lies rather outside 
of the ambit to which Mr. Cox usually limits himself, 
but after reading these essays very carefully, one would 
like to hear his views on the Church and State ques- 
tion. From his general attitude, one would suppose 
him an ardent liberationist ; but one can never be sure. 
Even Mr. Cox may cherish one amiable inconsistency 
in his heart, and be a strong supporter of the Establish- 
ment, while attacking State telephones. - 

One would, in fact, like to see these essays expanded 
into a general political philosophy, and we believe there 
would be a welcome for such a book, and that it would 
have considerable influence. Liberty is being attacked 
on all sides, and not economic liberty only; Socialism 
victorious would obviously not be content with the con- 
trol of industry, it would aspire to the control of 
thought—and Mr. Cox would probably have to change 
his lodging from Gray’s Inn to Pentonville, unless he 
recanted in nationalised sackcloth and municipal ashes. 
Why should he not examine this aspect of the problem 
as well as the statistics of collieries and output and 
hours? It would be well worth doing, for the new 
electorate refuses to read John Stuart Mill on Liberty 
—we do not blame them—and Acton is frankly unread- 
able by anybody at all. But Mr. Cox is always read- 
able, even when he has just come out of a coal-mine. 


A FRIEND OF ‘“‘ CHINESE ’’ GORDON. 


Memoirs of Ismail Kemal Bey. Edited by 
Somerville Story, with a Preface by W. Morton 
Fullerton. Constable. 18s. net. 


N these calmly written memoirs of the wise old Al- 

banian, Ismail Kemal Bey, we naturally find much 
more about Turkey than about Albania. During his 
long and chequered career as a Turkish statesman, 
Ismail Kemal was a Liberal, profoundly influenced by 
Midhat Pasha, but also a faithful, if often outspoken, 
servant of that Abdul Hamid whom Harry Cust used to 
call ‘‘The Shadow ”’ in the Pall Mall Gazette, and 
whom someone else less politely named ‘‘ Abdul the 
Damned.’’ In his young days he was on the two com- 
missions appointed by that ill-omened ruler to inquire 
into the ‘‘ Bulgarian atrocities ’’ of which Gladstone 
made such capital in his attacks on the Ottoman Gov- 
ernment by speech and pamphlet in 1876; and later, 
among other important positions which he filled were 
the Governorship of the Sanjak of Bolu, the eastern 
portion of the ancient Bithynia, where he was able to 
suppress much of the highly organised and time-hon- 
oured brigandage infesting that part of the world; the 
Governorship of Gallipoli, where his chief ‘‘ official ”’ 
duty was the securing of a certain variety of wild duck 
for the Sultan’s palace gardens; and the Governor- 
Generalship in succession of Beyrouth, Crete, and the 
Tripolitain. After Turkey’s successful war with Greece 
over the Cretan affair, he organised a bi-weekly politi- 
cal newspaper to defend reform and the rights of the 
Sultan and of his Empire, and asked Abdul Hamid to 
honour him by becoming his first subscriber (terms : 
postage paid, one year, £1); and, when his paper had 
to stop publication, he became a Conseiller d’Etat, 
always more or less at loggerheads with his Imperial 
master, and at last compelled to fly from Constantinople 
to various less ‘‘ temperamental ”’ cities in Greece, 
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Italy, and Switzerland, and pursued thither in the ap- 
proved Oriental fashion by would-be assassins. In his 
exile he again turned to journalism, founding Le Salut 
de l’Albanie, which was issued in Albanian, Turkish 
and Greek, the Albanian edition being printed in Brus- 
sels, the Greek in Athens, and the Turkish at—of all 
places in the world—Folkestone! Then came the 
growth by the Bosphorus of the Young Turkish move- 
ment, and presently he returned to Constantinople, 
where he found himself a spectator of the military de- 
monstrations which preceded the deposition of Adbul. 
From that city he once more had to fly under the 
protection of the British flag to Athens, and thence to 
Paris. 


In these ‘Memoirs’ our author carries his pic- 
turesque story up to that comic opera episode, the three 
months’ ‘‘ reign ’’ over Albania of Prince William of 
Wied, the ignominious flight of that Prince from Dur- 
azzo, and the outbreak of the Great War. Thencefor- 
ward Ismail Kemal was watching the conflict with 
shrewd old eyes, foreseeing the ultimate collapse of 
Russia, and the general post-war plight of Europe, but 
always hoping when at last the Peace Conference 
should meet, the ancient wrongs of Albania would be 
righted. When that conclave assembled at Versailles, 
the old man went to Paris, when he paid innumerable 
calls,’ wrote, telephoned, intrigued and counter- 
intrigued, opposed all the time and from all directions 
by the insincerity of foreign friends, and the flagrant 
treachery of some of his own countrymen, headed by 
that arch-traitor, Essad Pasha, whose death at the hand 
of an assassin in Paris last June robbed the world of as 
good a type of the medieval swashbuckler and scoun- 
drel as modern Europe contained. In the end the 
secret treaty between Italy and the Allies, which had 
already disposed of Albania’s ‘‘ rights of self-determi- 
_nation,’’ reduced all his work to a nullity, and his 
career was practically finished. He was a pathetic 
figure in those days. As Mr. Morton Fullerton says in 
his Introduction, ‘‘The helpless Old Man was a symbol 
of the disillusionment in store for half a hundred poten- 
tial peoples who had hied to Paris as a Mecca.’’ The 
last touch of ironic tragedy befell him in his being fated 
to die on Italian soil. 


He had left his ‘ Memoirs’ in Paris with Mr. Somer- 
ville Story, and here we have them carefully edited by 
that gentleman, and providing us with a picture of 
Oriental character and statesmanship such as no stu- 
dent of politics in the mysterious East can afford to 
neglect. The book is rich in analysis of personality. 
One of Ismail Kemal’s friends was ‘‘ Chinese ’’ Gor- 
don, of whom he gives a portrait at forty, ‘‘ A little 
man with fresh rosy skin, a timid voice, an almost femi- 
ninely soft look, affable manners and a simple, cordial 
character which charmed us all.’’ Of Abdul Hamid we 
get many glimpses, including a piquant one of His 
Majesty in his box in the private theatre at the Sublime 
Porte, laughing and talking loudly all through the per- 
formance, while the neighbouring box, devoted to the 
ladies of the harem, remained in profound and dismal 
silence. The writer continues :-— 


‘* Even at the most tragic moments of his career 
he (Abdul Hamid) would appear in public ‘ made 
up’ to show that he was in good health and free 
from care. It. often happened that when a Minister 
came to discuss grave State business with him, he 
would keep him occupied in idle talk about the mech- 
anism of a watch, or a new plant, or some similar 
topic, until, pleading fatigue and the lateness of the 
hour, he would put off the discussion until another 
time.”’ 


But Ismail Kemal is always reserved, never lets him- 
self go. The book is typical of the diplomat of the old 
dispensation. Even of the ineffable Essad he allows 
himself to say nothing more severe than that his career 
was ‘‘ successful,’’ leaving his reader, should he care to 
do so, to supply the ironic inflection. 
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A HINT TO EDUCATIONAL AUTHORITIES. 


The Carmelite Shakespeare.—Hamlet, Prince of Den- 


mark. Edited by G. B. Sellon. 1s. 6d. net.— 
Twelfth Night. Edited by D. M. Macardle. 
1s. 3d. net. Horace Marshall. 


M ATTHEW ARNOLD thought that twenty school 
books would be enough: by this time there are 
about twenty thousand. How far this is due to the per- 
petually varying recommendations of the Board of Edu- 
cation we do not know; but every publisher seems eager 
to dash into the educational arena with the latest form 
of school-book, which—to tell the truth—is very much 
like its predecessors. It is only a case of more or less 
notes and introduction. We cannot say that the 
‘** Carmelite ’’ Shakespeare is commended to us by its 
name, which has very different associations. Its aim 
is, we gather, to reduce notes and introduction to a 
minimum, and to specialise on questions, some of which 
are certainly hard for a young learner. 

English literature is one of the most difficult and dis- 
puted subjects of to-day. It must not be spoilt by 
pedantry, or buried under a load of learned lucubra- 
tions. So far we are quite in agreement with the editor 
of this new series. But we do not believe that it is 
pedantic to add the derivations of words, or illustrate, 
say, Shakespeare by other passages from his works, or 
poetry so recent as that of Tennyson. On the con- 
trary, we have found that such illustrations fix mean- 
ings in the minds of young people, and even interest 
those children of mature growth who take Shakespeare 
as a thing known by Englishmen sans le savoir. 

We think the rage for inserting general and special 
questions overdone. It encourages cramming and re- 
duces the originality and freshness of the teacher’s 
methods. Why should not he invent his own queries 
and subjects for essays? What he really does need is a 
list of the books on Shakespeare worth study, a selec- 
tion by an expert out of an immense literature three- 
fourths of which is misleading or otiose. We see no 
reason why the authorities of the L.C.C. should not 
make such a list, and have it inserted in all the school 
editions they use. The L.C.C. would probably be fol- 
lowed by other educational bodies, and the young 
student would get a good chance of working on the best 
lines, as well as the teacher. These select biblio- 
graphies of subjects are really essential to wanderers 
in the present jungle of books. 

Why again, we wonder, is it necessary to reprint 
time after time the text of single plays of Shakespeare, 
especially when there is a paper shortage? The ‘‘ Car- 
melite ’’ edition of ‘ Twelfth Night,’ adopts the text uf 
the First Folio, ‘‘ with little alteration,’’ and mentions 
only four emendations as adopted. The ‘ Hamlet ° 
has only the brief note, ‘‘ There is a certain amount of 
discussion as to the two versions of Hamlet known as 
the First and Second Quartos,’’ but gives no informa- 
tion as to what the text actually adopted is, or whether 
it has, like ‘ Twelfth Night,’ been deprived of rudeness 
in Bowdler’s style. Our simple suggestion is that 4 
book should appear containing the necessary notes and 
introduction, and that the text of the play concerned 
should not be reprinted at all. As often in classical 
study, a plain text should be used by the boy which in- 
cludes the whole of Shakespeare, or at least one of the 
three obvious divisions of Tragedies, Comedies, and 
Histories with Sonnets and other Poems. One, or 
possibly two recognized texts could be used, and as 
there is nowadays a pretty general agreement as to the 
best text, there would not be much for an individual 
editor to correct. Any such corrections could be added 
to the notes. The saving in expense would be con- 
‘siderable, and the possession of a volume of Shake- 
speare would help to convince young people that this 
author was something to read, not a man who wrote one 
or two isolated school-books. On the same principle, 
we think that a good glossary, such as the Oxford one 
of Mr. C. T. Onions, would be better than a lot of 
special notes. But that might cut teachers off the 
writing of school-books, a source of livelihood which 
they need in these days. The plain text at any rate 
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should be adopted. It has obvious advantages, and we 
can see nothing against it except the disuse of present 
trade stocks. Here is a chance to save a little money on 
education. Will anybody take it? If one or two of 
the leading public schools started the reform, it would 
soon become general. Why should there not be an 
Eton Shakespeare ? 


A MIDDY’S MEMORIES. 


Experiences of a War Baby. By One. Gieves Pub- 
lishing Co. 


HE youthful writer of this little book has evidently 

an abundant sense of humour, and—what is still 
better—the ability to apply to paper his good spirits 
and boyish interest in all that he has seen. A ‘‘ war 
baby,’’ whatever it may be in other spheres of life, was, 
in naval terms, one of those who left Osborne before 
their full training was completed, to fill up vacancies 
throughout the service. 
_ There is no attempt to set down the general strategy 
and tactics of the various naval operations : the author 
scarcely mentions any ship save his own. Thus every 
chapter, except the one on Jutland, is a recital of the 
discomforts and petty annoyances which beset the 
whole of the senior service during their constant watch. 
But in the same way as the man in the trenches 
laughed his way through the war, so did the navy see 
the humorous side of all the exasperating restrictions 
and sudden “‘ kill-joy ’’ orders for sea. 

The story of the Battle of Jutland is excellent. As is 
usual in these affairs, the individual scarcely sees any- 
thing. The writer’s duty placed him in the conning- 
tower to set down “ all courses and changes of speed 
during the action,’’ and any other events of importance. 
Yet all that is recorded is a series of manceuvres and 
views of the enemy constantly obstructed by baffling 
mists. 

Apparently the younger officers of the fleet are under 
no delusions as to the tactics of the battle. Whether 
the opinion of a ‘‘ snottie ’’ is worth much, it is not 
necessary to discuss; but the fact that he is enthusiastic 
about the brilliant leadership of the higher commands 
warrants the assumption that the captains and admirals 
of the future will derive their skill in handling ships and 
fleets from the methods which our present commanders 
have adopted. 

One last remark. The author states that an im- 
partial observer of real war on land and sea would 
designate the navy’s job as ‘‘ soft.’? But against this 
he feels that the army were having a ‘‘ run for their 
money,’’ as it were, while the navy scarcely ever had 
the chance of a fight. Certainly, but-in a naval action 
there is usually some decisive result—two or three ships 
sunk possibly; whereas the army endured the doubtful 
satisfaction of engaging in numerous actions which re- 
sulted in a few yards gained or lost. Not until 1918 
was there any real movement, and movement is as much 
breath and life to a soldier as a big sea-fight is to the 
sailor. 


APOSIOPESIS. 


President Wilson. By Daniel Halévy. Translated 
from the French by Hugh Stokes. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


HE illness of President Wilson, which we all de- 

plored, and its inevitable interruption of his career, 
led to a general pause in the flood of comment upon 
him and his acts and opinions. Consequently, the 
translation of M. Daniel Halévy’s hastily composed, but 
able thesis comes to us with a sense of not being quite 
timely. Moreover, seeing that the original was com- 
piled as long ago as October, 1917, it inevitably pos- 
sesses rather more than a touch of the incomplete. 
What Mr. Wilson did and said at Versailles was even 
more important than anything he said or did in the 
United States before America’s entry into the war. 
However, M. Halévy traces very interestingly his 
hero’s career as a man of letters, a University Presi- 
dent, a local politician, and a world statesman, and 
gives us, once more, a very good idea of the difficulties 
which clung around him in his task of leading the 
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United States up to the declaration of war against Ger- 
many. For those who studied American politics be- 
tween August, 1914, and February, 1916 (and what in- 
telligent person in this country failed to do that?) there 
is nothing particularly new in the book. M. Halévy 
lends support to the widespread view that the President 
had to move very slowly and carefully, if he was to 
carry his ‘‘ nation ’’’ with him; and he certainly does 
justice to the abilities exhibited by his protagonist in 
that long and painful business. But, breaking off 
where it does, the book, for all its abilities, has unavoid- 
ably the effect of being a mere fragment—a sort of in- 
voluntary aposiopesis, leaving vital things untouched. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


DAVID URQUHART, by Gertrude Robinson (Blackwell, 25s. 
net), is a study of some episodes in the career of a very remark- 
able man, almost forgotten in our days, save for’the introduction 
of the Turkish bath into this country. Yet he played a grearc 
part in the political education of the working-classes in this 
country in the days of the Chartist movement, teaching them the 
influence that foreign politics had on their daily life. He was 
one of the best friends that the old Turkey had in the pre-Crimean 
days and the bitterest enemy of the secret diplomacy of Russia 
and, as a Protestant and a Scot, was a prominent figure in Papal 
Rome in the early days of the Vatican Council. One hesitates to 
believe with him that Palmerston was a craitor under Russian in- 
fluence, but certainly a number of questions can be asked about 
the Crimean War which are not readily answered by those who 
believe in the wisdom of his diplomacy. The book is well printed, 
and the author, allowing for some personal predilections, has 
done her work well. 


GEORGE MEREDITH, HIS LIFE AND FRIENDS IN RELA- 
TION TO HIS WORK, by S. M. Ellis (Grant Richards, 21s. 
net), has now appeared in a revised edition. Something, we 
think, should have been said of the circumstances which make 
this issue different from its predecessor which appeared at the 
beginning of 1919, and was then duly noticed in these columns. 
The earlier issue contains 383 pages of text, this one 319. At the 
end is added a sonnet by Watts-Dunton to Meredith on his last 
birthday. The volume is very well illustrated, and contains a 
good deal of detail concerning Meredith not available elsewhere. 
The two volumes of Letters published in 1912 were inadequately 
edited, and Meredith himself showed a freakish reluctance to be 
candid about his family which led to a flourish of absurd, but 
boldly asserted rumours. He also chose to exaggerate the in- 
difference of readers and critics to his work, which, indeed, was 
not of a sor: to attract the average man, being full packed with 
thought and epigram. The thoughtful section of che community 
of readers has always any time these last thirty years placed 
Meredith on a high pinnacle; and at the present date we may 
well feel that there is much more in him than in some of the 
applauded novelists of the moment, though their work makes no 
great strain on the mind. Meredith was a splendid man to look 
at, a figure for hero-worshippers ; and some of these latter have 


been greatly excited at the exposure of his faults and frailties. . 


He was human, very human ; and his place in literature. now being 
assured, we see no particular use in concealing facts as to his 
life and personality. The time has not, perhaps, yet come for an 
unbiassed view. After a period of extravagant laudation and 
legend there is a reaction; the next generation is busy recording 
faults and deficiencies.: Later che man and his work will attain 
that solid position which belongs to a classic, and which is not 
easily denied by writers and critics of good sense. 


TOLSTOY, by George Rapall Noyes (Murray, 7s. 6d. net). 
This volume deals with the main course of Tolstoy’s life, the 
development of his artistic genius and of his thought, giving a 
connected view of. the great Russian’s many-sided literary work. 
Though it adds nothing to what we already know, it resumes in 
—" form the essential facts of a passionately concentrated 
ife. 


N'INCOME FORILIEFE | 
AT 45 OR 50 


Write for particulars of the “British Dominions’’ 
plan of Deferred™Annuities by which this attractive 
benefit can be assured. Please ask for ‘‘Deferred 
Annuities” Prospectus. Address: : 


Life Department— 


EAGLE 


DOMINIONS 


32, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 2. 
Head Office: 
British Dominions House, Roval Exchange Avenue, 
ondon, F.C. 3. 
ASSETS EXCEED £19,000,000. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Hogarth’s Works, 
large paper copy, 3 vols., calf, 1812, £3 10s. ; Napier’s Peninsular 
War, 6 vols., calf, 1832, £4 10s.; The Satirist, coloured plates, 
11 vols., £9 9s. (1808); Beesley’s History, Banbury, 1841, 35s. ; 
Bell’s Shakespeare, 1785, illustrated, 12 vols., calf, 35s. ; Hoppé’s 
Studies, from the Russian Ballet, 15 beautiful Studies, 6s., pub. 
21s. ; Rabelais’ Works, 5 vols., 1901, 21s. ; Thornton’s American- 
isms; An American Glossary, 2 vols., 7s. 6d., pub. 30s. 1912; 
Henry’s Finger Prints, 2s. 6d.; Thackeray’s Works, 26 vols., 
Caxton Pub. Co., £4 4s. ; Story of the Nations, 65 vols., fine set, 
£10 10s.; Drawings by Old Masters at Chatsworth, pub. £21, 
price £10 10s.; 19 Early Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 
150 done, 35s. ; Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus., 11s. ; Salome, illus. 
by Beardsley, 1ls.; Aubrey Beardsley, by Arthur Symons, large 
paper copy, 1905, £2 2s.—Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. Epwarp Baker’s Great Booksnop, 14-16, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose offices have 

been established for 70 years, are agents for the letting 

(and sale) of the principal available houses and supply 
lists free. Early application is advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, 
Bournemouth. 


ENE ETCHINGS, by Cuartes Keene (of Punch). List 


from ENEAS MACKAY, Book and Print Seller, Stirling. 

Charles Keene’s Etchings :—‘‘ Pure art of the highest order.”’ 
—Spectator. ‘* Charles Keene will be ranked with the great 
Etchers of all time.”—M. Bracquemond. 


HE BOOKPLATE MAGAZINE, number four, contains 

plates by Frank Brangwyn, R.A., T. Sturge Moore, Lucien 

Pissarro, Austin O. Spare, Fred Roe, R.I., Haldane Macfall, 
G. P. Jacomb-Hood, Vernon Hill, C. Lovat Fraser, and three 
historical plates of American Presidents, etc. By post 2s. 8d. 
The Morland Press, 190, Ebury Street, London, S.W.1. 


UTHORS’ MS. TYPEWRITTEN, 1s. PER THOUSAND 

WORDS. Neat, intelligent work on good paper. Individual 

requirements carefully followed. Carbon copy 4d. per 1,000 
words.—Typewriting Section, OXFORD BUREAU, 3, Crosshall 
Street, Liverpool. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Macmillan’s New Books. 


SIR VALENTINE CHIROL 


THE EGYPTIAN PROBLEM. 


By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL, Author of “' Indian 
Unrest,” ‘‘ The Middle Eastern Question,’’ &c. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Near East: ‘‘It is impossible to do justice to this in- 
valuable and statesmanlike survey by biief quotations, but every 
trader and tourist wi!l be rewarded by its careful perusal, because 
the author has put his heart into it, and as he reaches the end his 
pages burn with fire and sympathy for the Egyptians . Of 
Sir Valentine Chirol’s bock no praise can be too high.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


NOTES ON A CELLAR-BOOK. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Small 4to. 7s. 6d. net, 


The Morning Post: ‘‘The very best book we have had on the 
subject of wine for a great many years.” 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK For 
THE YEAR 1920. Edited by Sir JOHN SCOTT 


KELTIE, LL.D., formerly Secretary of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, and M. EPSTEIN, M,A., Ph.D,, 
‘F.R.G.S. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 20s. net. 


THIRD IMPRESSION WITH ADDITIONAL APPENDICES. 


INDIAN FINANCE AND BANKING. 


By G. FINDLAY SHIRRAS, Director of Statistics with 
the Government of India; Reader in Indian Finance and 
Currency in the University, 1914. With tables and charts. 
8vo. 18s. net. 


IN THE MOUNTAINS. A Novel. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 3 
_ The Daily Mail: ** Written with humour and charm, the 


EREFORD SCHOOL.—An ancient Public School with 

valuable LEAVING SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities. 

Vacancies next term. Entrance examination, September 16 ; 
one or two EXHIBITIONS may be granted on the results of this. 
—For prospectus apply to Dr. CREES, the Head-Master. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION for boys of fourteen and upwards 
unable to enter the Public Schools.—Lieut.-Colonel E. G. 
Hoare, D.S.O., Homewood, South Godstone, Surrey. 


X-ARTILLERY OFFICER (public school man) wishes to 

receive two BOYS, foreign or English, for instruction in Eng- 

lish, Latin, and Greek, advanced musical composition. 
Country house, 20 miles from East Coast. Interview if desired. 
Write Box 50, c/o Saturpay Review, 9, King Street, W.C.2. 


XCLUSIVE RESIDENCE for the CURE of STAMMER- 
ING.—Mr. R. C. Bell, Linkfield House, Musselburgh, near 
Edinburgh. 


TAMMERING Successfully Treated.—Public School Boys 

received in residence during holidays. Being under constant 

supervision, the result is a speedy and permanent cure. Adults 
received as resident or daily pupils as vacancies occur. Medical 
references from Mr. A C. Scunetie, 119, Bedford Court Man- 
sions, London, W.C.1. Estab. 1905. 


MUSIC. 
QUEEN’S HALL. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS. 
TO-NIGHT and NIGHTLY, at 8. 
SIR HENRY J. WOOD - - CONDUCTOR. 


Full Programmes for Entire Season of 61 Concerts may be 
obtained on application to the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 


320, Regent Street, W.1. 
ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE) 
Post FREE: 


United Kingdom Abroad 
One Year : £1 8 2 £1 10 4 
Half Year : 14 1 15 2 


9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 


ters are attractive as well as amusing . . . A book which 
is just the thing to chuckle over through a long afternoon in the 
garden or an evening in an hotel lounge.” 


3/6 LIBRARY OF FICTION. New Vol. 


THE PASTOR’S WIFE. By the Author of 


‘* Elizabeth and her German Garden,"’ etc. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d, net. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM 1848-1854. 


By the Rev. CHARLES E. RAVEN, M.A., Fellow and 
Dean of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ What 
Think Ye of Christ?’’ 8vo. 17s. net. 


FOLK-TALES OF THE KHASIS. 


By Mrs. RAFY. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & Go., Ltd., London, W.C.2. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW - 


CONTENTS—SEPTEMBER, 1920. 
Novissima Verba. IX. By Frederic Harrison, D.C.L. 
Germany’s Political Resources. By Sir Thomas Barclay. 
The All-German Industrial Trust. By Robert Crozier Long. 
French Politics and the Peril to the Entente. 
By Sisley Huddleston. 
The Palestinian Problem. 

By Horace B. Samuel (late Judicial Officer in Palestine). 
Lord Fisher: A Personal Imp.ession. By E. Hallam Moorhouse. 
Unfamiliar Heroines of Euripides. By W. L. Courtney. 

Britain and Poland. By R. ° 
Germany and Bolshevism. By Major Lindsay Bashford. 
The Pilgrim of the “‘ Normal Year.”” By W. M. J. Williams. 
Anthony Trollope and His Work. By Wilfrid L. Randell. 
Our Insolvent Railways. By H. J. Jennings. 
Admiral Millo ana the Government of Dalmatia. 
By Lucy Re-Bartlett. 

The Revival of Militarism. By Holford Knight. 
The Artisc Demobilised. By V. H. Friediaender. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. By Helen Waddell. 
Sonnet. By George Moore. 
Héloise and Abelard. I. By- George Moore. 

LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limitep. 
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113, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 1. 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


OLD FOREIGN SILVER 
of every Country. 


FINE OLD MINIATURES 
and 
SNUFF BOXES. 


SECOND-HAND PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 


Collections, or single articles, bought or valued 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. 
Telegraph: EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. 


ROYAL 


EDISWAN 


LAMPS 


Drawn Wire 
Half Watt Type 
Carbon Filament 


BRILLIANCY 
ECONOMY 
EFFICIENCY 
STRENGTH 


Ediswan—Everything Electrical. 


THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 
PONDERS BND, MIDDLESEX. 
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The | 
S. J. PHILLIPS, Pilgrims (Guide 
to the 


Ypres Salient 
Now 3/6 READY 


‘*The Pilgrim’s Guide to the 
Ypres Salient,” written through- 
out by ex-service men from 
actual experience, provides a 
thorough and accurate Guide to, 
and an artistic Souvenir of, the 
Battlefields and Cemeteries of 
the Ypres Salient. It is intended 
primarily for those whose visit 
to Flanders will be in the nature 
of a Pilgrimage. 


Detailed information concerning 
Travelling Facilities, Car con- 
veyance, Hotels, Tours, etc., 
etc. A complete guide to each 
individual cemetery. 


Large two-colour map, excep- 
g tionally clear and devoid of 
unnecessary detail. Plams of 
Ypres and Poperinghe. Eight 
illustrations in line. 


Contributions by LAURENCE 
BINYON, BOYD CABLE, 
‘**SAPPER,” and many others. 


HANDSOMELY PRODUCED 

ACCURATELY WRITTEN 

SOUVENIR AND GUIDE 
IN ONE 


Indispensable for all intending 
Pilgrims to the Salient, and for all 
who~ have memories of Ypres. 


Issued by ‘‘ Talbot House” 


Copies can be obtained from + + + 4 4 4 
The PUBLISHER, 9 KING S’ 

COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2., 
Price 3/6, or post free 3/10, Prospectus gratis. 
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MOTOR NOTES 


One of the principal objects of the Auto-Cycle Union 
is to ‘‘ improve the breed ’’ of motor-cycles. Without 
any immodest blowing of trumpets or unjustified rest- 
ing upon laurels the Union may claim to have con- 
tributed quite a lot towards the progress of the 
machines under its jurisdiction. One of the chief means 
by which it has been enabled to do this is the regular 
promotion of competitive events. It would be difficult 
indeed to say how much such contests as the Tourist 
Trophy Races or the Six Days’ Trials have assisted 
motor-cycle development, but the trade, the Press and 
the motor-cycling public have alike borne gratifying 
testimony that the value of such events has been very 
real. Every rider of a motor-cycle knows that these 
machines are still capable of vast improvement. It is 
true that, under ordinary conditions, they are very 
efficient and trustworthy. The great majority will 
go anywhere they may be reasonably required, and 
will keep going under very adverse conditions. Yet 
no one but a Mark Tapley could: feel entirely satisfied 
with the motor-cycle as it is to-day. There is still 
room for great improvement. Apart from revolutionary 
changes in design, a big scope exists for the improve- 
ment of details and the elimination of those little wor- 
ries which still vex a large proportion of riders. In 
such matters as engine cooling, silence, brake design, 
frame springing and the protection of the rider against 
the weather the motor-cycle of to-day still leaves much 
to be desired. There can be no doubt that such an 
event as the annual Six Days’ Trial which is taking 
place this week, helps greatly to the attainment of the 
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ideals every motor-cyclist desires. This event is an 
attempt to crowd into less than 1,000 miles on the road 
all the difficulties that might normally confront a 
motor-cyclist in ten times that distance. It is essenti- 
ally a test of reliability as opposed to a race. The Six 
Days’ route, different each year, is chosen by the com- 
petition experts of, the Auto-Cycle Union with a view 
to imposing the most severe trial upon a motor-cycle 
that it might ever reasonably meet in ordinary strenu- 
ous usage. The roads and hills traversed are not 
selected with the object of testing the machines to 
destruction, but rather to enable them to prove them- 
selves as capable of any duty the ordinary hard-riding 
owner might ever require of them. In this connection 
it may confidently be said that any machine which 
finishes the Six Days’ Trial must be a sound and 
trustworthy production, while those which succeed in 
earning premier awards undoubtedly deserve the 
fullest confidence of potential purchasers. Every year 
the promoters of the Trial, in common with the manu- 
facturers of the competing machines, gain experience. 
This is reflected in future events in the form of amended 
tests and revised regulations. Last year, in the first 
post-war Six Days, useful data were acquired by 


all concerned: Although several makes of motor- © 


cycles had performed admirably on war service, the 
1919 Six Days’ Trial revealed many points in which 
the competing machines were open to improvement for 
the ordinary rider’s use. This year these matters have 
been duly taken into account, and the Auto-Cycle Union 
no doubt feels that this week’s trial is in keeping with 
what is now required, and is one most likely to result 
in the elimination of obvious weaknesses and the all- 
round improvement of motor-cycles. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR 
LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON 
_ Manchester Showrooms: 106 Deansgate 
Southern Service and Repair Depot: 


SUNBEAM 


FAN - BELT ADJUSTMENT 


It is advisable occasionally to ascertain that 
the fan belt is not slipping. 
taking place, the eccentric bearing must be 
turned until the slack is taken out of the 
belt and the locking nut again tightened. 


when doing this to see that the 
‘as in these cars both 


THE SUPREME 


Points for the 
Attention of 
Sunbeam Car 
Users— No. 4 


If slipping is 


belt is also tight, 
belts are run off the same spi 


Edgware Rd., Cricklewood, London, N.W. 2. 
Telegrams : “Sunoserv, Crickle, London.” 
Telephone : Willesden 3070. 


SUNBEAM - COATALEN AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


London and District Agents for Cars: 


J. Keele, Ltd.; 72 New Bond Street, W. - 
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FURNESS, WITHY & CO., LTD. 


Tue Twenty-NintH ANNUAL MEETING of the Company was 
held at the Great Eastern Hotel, E.C., on Thursday last, when 
Sir Frederick W.Lewis (Chairman) presided, and said : The profits 
for the year ended April, after making all necessary provisions 
for taxation, including not only excess profits duty and income 
tax, but also a new item, Corporation tax, amount to £ 1,004,820, 
and after adding the balance brought forward of £120,583, there 
is an amount available for appropriation of £1,125,404. After 
deducting the Preference dividend and the’ two half-yearly divi- 
dends on the Ordinary Shares, already paid, there remains a 
balance of £872,904, out of which the directors have allocated 
£500,000 to depreciation account and recommend a bonus of 
Five per cent., free of income tax, on the Ordinary shares, leav- 
ing £172,904 to be carried forward. 

{ think there is very little in the balance sheet itself which 
calls for special comment, except, perhaps, the item of sundry 
creditors, £7,515,438. This, of course, includes provision for our 
estimated liability for taxation, and also partly consists of out- 
standing accounts in connection with the neutral steamers which 
we took on time charter during the War and managed for various 
Foreign Governments and British Government Departments. 
These accounts are gradually being closed up, but this takes con- 
siderable time, and in fact, at the date of our balance sheet, 
several of the charters had not then terminated. 

During the year we have, in anticipation of our building pro- 
gramme, sold fourteen of the older and less suitable steamers 
owned in our subsidiary companies. Whilst the war was in pro- 
gress, and we were consequently unable to construct new ships, 
we had to acquire second-hand vessels to maintain our services. 
Some of these have gradually been disposed of and are being 
replaced with the new tonnage built to our own specifications. 

It is interesting to note that the ballot of the members of the 
National Seamen’s and Firemen’s Union, which is nearly com- 
pleted, so far shows a vote of more than three to one against 
nationalisation. 

From the shipping point of view the quantity of goods to be 
exported is the most important feature, in fact our future pros- 
perity as a nation is largely bound up with the question of pro- 
duction ; and the establishment of sound and mutually considerate 
relationships between employers and employed is essential. Trade 
Union tyranny should not be tolerated any more than would capi- 
talistic tyranny. Production is the keynote of the situation. The 
more we produce the greater the prosperity of the nation, and the 
greater our prosperity the more work there will be for all. 

On the motion of Mr. G. A. Harradon, seconded by Mr. G. 
Moore and supported by Mr. J. B. Macafee, a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to the Chairman and directors, and the 
proceedings then terminated. 


UNREST AND FOOD PRICES 


INTERNATIONAL ENQUIRY SUGGESTED. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS ASKED TO INVESTIGATE 
WORLD PROBLEM. 


Presiding at the 12ch Annual General Meeting of the Argentine 
Estates of Bovril, Sir George Lawson Johnston (Chairman) stated 
that he had just returned from Argentina, where he had been 
accorded the privilege of an interview with the President of that 
Republic. It was noteworthy that although Argentina was a 
large producer and exporter of most of.the essential foodstuffs, 
the local prices for these were now more than double what they 
were in 1914. The advance in prices could not in this case be 
attributed to an increase in paper currency, as the proportion of 
gold to the paper circulating in the Argentine was higher now 
than it was before the war. 


The outcry against profiteering was very marked in South 
America, and there was consequently much labour unrest. The 
heavy toll levied here on war profits and on the wealthy had done 
something to mitigate feelings of class jealousy and distrust in 
England as compared with other countries. 


Speaking for the Bovril group of companies as ‘‘ somewhat 
persistent anti-profiteers in precept and practice,’ Sir George 
suggested that the first essential to allay the present world-wide 
unrest and suspicion was an official and international investigation 
of the costs of living, which would authoritatively sift out the 
effects of profiteering from the other causes of the increase. He 
considered that this investigation could best be undertaken by a 
special committee of the League of Nations, which would have at 
its disposal official data from the greater part of the world, and 
the findings of which would be free from local political bias. 


Above all others, the question of the cost of food entered into 
the daily lives of the people, and inevitably and unceasingly 
absorbed their attention. The League of Nations was often re- 
garded as rather an abstract ideal. The handling of this great 
question by the League would, Sir George believed, do more to 
arouse practical public interest in it, and to secure universal 
support for it, than any other single action it could take. 
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THE CITY 


The improvement in tone which stock markets have 
been developing during recent weeks has received a 
rude check as a result of the coal labour crisis. There 
is, however, something to be said for the point of view 
taken by some bold spirits. Since the transport 
workers, they argue, were cheated of their defeat last 
autumn by the Premier’s ill-timed intervention, labour 
has been spoiling for a fight, and until the country has 
joined issue with labour and won, it will be almost use- 
less to hope for a restoration of confidence on a lasting 
basis. No sane body of people wants a struggle, the 
Stock Exchange least of all, but the unsettling effect of 
repeated threats is becoming intolerable, and the 
opinion is growing that by no other means can progress 
be rendered possible. Members are therefore prepar- 
ing themselves for the so-called worst, many of them 
in the confident belief that in the result it will prove to 
be the best. In this event the advisability of closing 
the Stock Exchange for a while is being quite seriously 
discussed! The idea is that members would thereby 
be rendered free to take up transport work and other 
forms of national service. Whether it would prove 
desirable to take such an extreme measure remains to 
be seen, but at all events any call for volunteers would 
find members of the Stock Exchange well in the fore- 
front. 


Taking into account the existing doubt and uncer- 
tainty, the markets are holding their ground remark- 
ably well. Investment business has fallen off, it is 
true, and business of a more speculative description is 
practically a dead-letter. None the less, prices are 
comparatively steady, which seems to suggest confi- 
dence on the part of investors as to the outcome of the 
present trouble. Taking a long view indeed, con- 
fidence seems justified, always provided that labour 
interests come to realise the futility of their demands— 
that an industry may be ruined by exorbitant wage pay- 
ment. The great danger with which business is 
menaced is yet another compromise. 


The gilt-edged market is among the firmest. Gov- 
ernment stocks have come on offer to a moderate 
extent, but sales have for the most part been well ab- 
sorbed, so that prices have suffered very little. For 
months past the demand here has emanated from small 
investors; so there is little likelihood of large blocks of 
stock being unloaded. The chief holders in large quan- 
tities of such stocks are financial houses who have no 
wish to see the market fall to pieces. | Corporation 
securities have continued to justify the views expressed 
in these columns of recent weeks. A number of them, 
however, are still at levels which afford a generous 
yield, and when conditions warrant a general recovery, 
they may figure prominently. ’ 


As is only natural, Home Railway securities have 
been particularly susceptible to the surrounding depres- 
sion, and a fairly general scaling down of prices has 
resulted. This is the more disappointing, seeing that 
the market was just showing some signs of getting on 
its feet again. However, the decline represents pre- 
cautionary marking down by apprehensive jobbers 
rather than actual sales. For this reason prices will 
recover with equal rapidity when the present anxious 
days are past. The same may be said of the Home 
Industrial market. In fact, it is characteristic of mar- 
kets generally that there is surprisingly little stock 
coming on offer, which may be taken as indicating that, 
if there is to be trouble, the investing public is firmly 
resolved to see it through calmly. 


Comparative freedom from revolutionary disorders 
and steady progress in the direction of financial reform 
are slowly bringing Mexico into a more favourable 
light. It is not surprising therefore to learn that nego- 
tiations are in progress with a view to raising an ex- 
ternal loan. Cablegrams from New York describe the 
rumours as premature, but at the same time it is im- 
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plied that ‘‘ informal discussions ’’ have taken place in 
America. The stumbling-block at the moment is the 
non-recognition by the United States of the present 
Mexican administration. When this has been re- 
’ moved, as it doubtless will be, given continued stability 
and honesty of purpose, matters should come to a head. 


In common with other sections of the House, the 
South African market has been adversely influenced by 
the labour position at home, the cause being that 
dealers have feared liquidation of the mining shares 
with a view to financing losses in other directions. 
Apart from this, the market has had an individual 
trouble of its own in the form of the ‘‘Sunday Strike’’ 
by engine-drivers and firemen, which at one time threa- 
tened serious consequences. It is satisfactory there- 
fore to learn that this difficulty has now been settled. 
The terms are not yet available, but presumably the 
men’s demands have been in a measure at least con- 
ceded, the claim having been for time-and-a-half for 
Sunday work. With the big premium on gold likely 
to be maintained for some months yet, mining interests 
can, of course, afford to be generous, nor need the 
richer ones especially regard the future with con- 
cern. For the low-grade propositions, however, 
several of which rely for their very existence upon the 
enhanced price of the metal, a long view scarcely seems 
very encouraging. 


Especially in view of its long spell of activity, it is 
hardly surprising that the Oil share market has fallen 
more or less into line with other markets. The set- 
back, however, is entirely due to extraneous influences, 
and therefore will not be lasting. While the market 
marks time, the industry provides fresh developments 
of importance daily. The most noteworthy of these at 
the moment is the fusion of certain American petrol 
interests in a hundred million dollar combination. The 
undertakings immediately concerned are the Interna- 
tional Petroleum Company and the Tropical Oil Cor- 
poration, and the scheme provides for the formation 
of a new International Petroleum Company, under 
Canadian law, which will absorb the Tropical Oil under- 
taking. 


Few will grudge stockbrokers the modest increase in 
the minimum scale of commissions which will come into 
force in the middle of next week. In the earlier part of 
the year, when business was brisk and the terrors of the 
Finance Act unforeseen, they were content to proceed 
on the old lines, despite the fact that working expenses 
were in many instances nearly trebled. With business 
more or less at a standstill, however, it has become 
almost impossible for small firms to carry on, and inves- 
tors can congratulate themselves that the increases are 
so trifling. The Committee has acted wisely in con- 
fining the increases to stocks which are mainly of an 
investment character. It had been suggested that 
mining and industrial shares should be included, but as 
these, and particularly the former, are largely pur- 
‘chased with a view to selling again soon at a profit, 
business would undoubtedly have been restricted by 
increased commissions. A few shillings extra on a 
more or less permanent investment ‘is a negligible 
matter. 


It is not often that the City sees the removal of a 
whole bank, but this week-end the Commercial Bank 
of London is transferring itself in its entirety from 
Austin Friars to its palatial new building in Grace- 
church Street. With it are taken, of course, the trans- 
fer offices of the twenty-one home industrial companies 
with which the Bank is intimately associated. On 
Monday morning the new building will open for busi- 
ness. With its area of nearly ten thousand square feet 
and its eleven floors, reaching to two-thirds the height 
of the’ Monument just opposite, the structure is one of 
the most imposing in the City of London. 


At the extraordinary general meeting of the Burma 
Corporation it looked as though the proposals for the 
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liquidation of the undertaking might be wrecked. 
What was the cause of the eleventh-hour dissension 
among the members of the Board is not known, and 
probably never will be. All that concerns the share- 
holders now is that the opposing parties have come to 
‘“* mutually satisfactory arrangements ’’ with the result 
that the various resolutions were passed in their original 
form at the confirmatory meeting this week. Thus the 
company can now get on with its programme, which is 
as stupendous as it should be, seeing that the capitali- 
sation in its new form amounts to twenty millions 
sterling. 


The large business being transacted at the present 
time by the Austin Motor Company is common know- 
ledge, but large business requires adequate financing ; 
so it comes as no surprise to hear that the company is 
contemplating a further issue of capital. This, accord- 
ing to market rumour, will take the form of five-year 
Notes to the amount of £1,000,000, bearing interest at 
7 per cent., and repayable at a substantial premium. 
It is not likely, however, that the issue will be made 
before the middle of September, so that the terms are 
subject to variation. The million and a half 1o per 
cent. preferred ordinary shares of the company, offered 
in February last for public subscription, have since been 
changing hands at a substantial discount, but the requi- 
site financing, coupled with a maintenance of the 
present rate of progress, should tend to rectify this. 
The new capital will necessarily rank before the old, 
but should none the less tend to improve the market 
value of the latter. 


The suggestion made in these columns a fortnight 
ago to the effect that the offer of 140,000 shares of £1 
each by Hawthorns and Co. would probably meet with 
a good response from the public has proved fully justi- 
fied. It is now officially announced that no fewer than 
128,745 of the shares were applied for by the public, 
or more than six-sevenths of the whole. This is quite 
a satisfactory result in these troublous times. 


Reticence is frequently responsible for distrust which 
conceivably may not be justified. A case in point is 
the Vickers announcement this week as to an interim 
dividend on the ordinary shares, to the effect that the 
question will be settled when the accounts for the years 
1916 to 1919 are ready for presentation to the share- 
holders. Now, as an interim distribution was paid a 
year ago despite the absence of accounts, the market 
quite naturally became rather disturbed by the passing 
of the dividend on the present occasion. However, 
what those in a position to know are saying is that, 
whereas a year ago there was no immediate prospect 
of a settlement with the Government, it is now expected 
that it will be possible to publish the belated accounts 
before the end of the year. Presumably therefore a 
settlement with the Government has either been 
effected, or is in immediate prospect. If such be the 
case, it is regrettable that the directors did not say so 
officially, thus avoiding needless mystery. 


BY APPOINTMENT 


Ask for 


NATURAL MINERAL WATER 


The favourite blend with Whisky 
by reason of its purity, natural 
effervescence. and pleasantness of flavour. 


ASK FOR IT AT YOUR CLUB AND RESTAURANT. 


The Apollinaris Co., Ltd., 4, Stratford Place, W.1. 
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The only Investment which 
does not depreciate in value 
is a 
Life Assurance Policy. 


INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages. ] ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuitie 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman, 
C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq., Deputy Chairman 


H. J. Bracey, Esq. Joun Ropert Freeman. Esq. 

Rt. Hon. Lorp Farrer. Rt. Hon. Sir C. E. H. Hosnouse. 
Capt. Hon. E. A. Fitzroy, M.P. t. 

D, C, RutHEerrorp, Esq. H. Mc. Kinnon Woon, 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specified age, and a second pay- 
ment at death hereafter, Life Assurance without Medical Examination. No 
extra charge for female lives. 


ALBERT BURTON NYE, Secretary. 


THREE 
NUNS 


TOBACCO 


Men who like a pipe 
out of doors will 
appreciate the full, 
mild, select flavour 
of Three Nuns. And 
you can smoke this 
tobacco in a strong 
wind even, because 
the special cut 
prevents it from 
scattering. This is 
worth remembering. 


KING’S HEAD 


—a stronger blend 


Both are sold everywhere at 1/2 per oz. 
Tins: 2-oz. 2/5 — 4-oz. 4/8 


“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 
10's 100's 


6d 1/- 2/5 


WAND, §8d 1/4 3/4 6/8 


Stephen Mitchell & Son. Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Eritain and Ireiand), Limited. 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 


Saturday 


The First Review (1855) 


our history. 


The 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 


Review 


is still the First (1920) 


WING to the difficulties experienced by many in obtain- 

ing copies of the ‘“‘Saturday Review” at Newsagents and 

Bookstalls, we would urge the advisability of ordering 
copies in advance either locally or from this office (£1 8 2 per 
annum post free; £1 10 4 abroad.) 
By doing so the public will assist the management considerably. 
Not only should our readers order the Review for themselves, but 
for others whose views coincide with that of the Paper. There 
never was a time when the services of such a publication were 
so necessary in the public interest, for the recent growth of 
newspaper syndicates renders it difficult to obtain free and frank 
criticism of current events in the most momentous years of 


Write at once to:— 


THE PUBLISHERS— 


9 KING STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Printed and Published for the Proprietors, The Saturday Review, Ltd., 10, King Street, Cove 
London, by Harsgat Rewcn, Lrp., 24, Floral Street, Covent Guan, W.C.2. Saturday, August 28th, 1920. 
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